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fair . As the manger bed where the Sav - ee lies ; 


if 


half so dear <As_ this which has our sighs. 


3. (as v. 2.) 4. (asv. 1.) 
Now a new Power has come to earth, The stars of heaven still shine as at first 
A match for the armies of Hell : They gleamed on this wonderful night ; 
A Child is born who shall conquer the foe, The bells of the city of God peal out, 
And the Angels’ song still ring in the height ; 
And love still turns where the Godhead burns, 
Hid in flesh from fleshly sight. 


And all the spirits of wickedness quell ; 
For*Mary’s Son is the Mighty One, 
Whom the prophets of God foretell. 


5. (as v. 1.) 
Faith sees no longer the stable door, 
The pavement of sapphire is there ; 
The clear light of Heaven streams out to the world; 
And Angels of God are crowding the air; 
And Heaven and earth through the spotless Birth, 
Are at peace on this night so fair. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JOHNNY AND CHICKEN LITTLE. 


Did in the Dark. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By W. RAYMOND 


HIS tale is calculated to do good to the young. 

As for grown-ups, they’re set; and you can’t 
do them any good if you try. But every truly 
well-behaved boy, whose shoe-strings are properly 
tied and whose hair is parted on the side, but not 
on the back of his head, and every nice girl, who 
don’t wear high heels or carry too large a fan, will 
derive great profit from the story Iam going to 
tell. As for believing it, my dear young friends, 
you may do as you like about that. If you are 
acquainted with all the principal rivers, moun- 
tains, cities, boundaries, capes, oceans, islands, 
populations and staple productions in the geog- 
raphy, you Know so much more than I do that I 
fear you will despise my narrative. But whether 
you believe it or not, I tell you it will do you 
good ; for while you are listening to it, it will keep 
you out of mischief—and to be kept out of mis- 
chief, as the best historians agree, is a blessing 
that don’t happen always to everybody. And in 
order that you may carry away with you a clear 
recollection of what I say, I shall treat my title 
just like the text of a sermon, according to the 
best models: Subject, What Johnny Did in the 
Dark; first head, What Johnny? second head, 
Did ; third head, What Johnny Did ; fourth head, 
In the Dark ; fifth head, Did in the Dark; sixth 
head, What Johnny Did in the Dark; seventh 
head, Consequences and Application. Another 
great advantage of this arrangement .is, that if 
you go to sleep during any part of my remarks, 
you will know just whereabouts I am when you 
wake up. I have tried this plan in church, and it 
works very well. The only disadvantage of the 
arrangement I have adopted is that some of the 
heads seem to have very little sense in them; but 
bless me! if you get seven heads together any- 
where, some of them will lack sense. That isn’t 
my fault, therefore ; it’s human nature. 

To begin, then: What Johnny? Why, Johnny 
Cooper, of course. Ill warrant, if you had lived 
within three blocks of him, you wouldn’t have to 
ask. If he had never called on: you formally, his 
ball would have visited you more than once, 
through the basement window-pane, and his china 
alleys would have rolled down your cellar-grating, 
and ten to one at some time or other pieces of his 
pantaloons would have been found waving like 
little flags from the sharp points of your iron 
fence. If there was a long slippery place on the 
side-walk in winter, that gave your heels a beauti- 
ful chance to inspect the sky, you might be sure 
Johnny Cooper was one of the boys that had pol- 
ished it for a slide. You would have seen him 


-also, on bright winter mornings, pulling his sled 


to school. For, as the poet has beautifully ob- 
served, 
Johnny had a little sled 
To use when there was snow, 
And everywhere that Johnny went 
The sled was sure to go! 

Why will people be so° absurd as to clear off 
their sidewalks in the winter clear down to the 
bare stone? It is enough to make any fellow 
angry, when he is hauling a sled with a girl on it, 
to come to such a disgusting spot as that! There 
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is only one consolation, it does 


polish the runners, that’s a fact ! 
The girl on Johnny’s sled was 
Chicktn Little. She was Johnny’s 
sister; and her real name was— 
upon my word, I’ve forgotten what 
it was. Everybody called her 
Chicken Little; and you couldn’t 
have heard any other name if you 
had listened a year. You would 
have been obliged to hunt it up in 
the big family Bible, and there you 
would have found, besides, the 


er, the elder brother and _ sister. 
William was the oldest of all. He 
used to be called Bill, to my certain 
knowledge ; but at the time of my 
story he was eighteen, and wore a 
fancy necktie, and carried a cane, 
and frequently felt of his upper lip ; 
and I should like to see the person 
who would have dared to call him 
Bill. The family compromised on 
“Will,” and the cook said, ‘‘ Mr. 
William.” And it was much the 
same with Miss Susan, who was two 
years younger. She studied Mental Philosophy, 
went to parties, and wrote to her friends in a very 
large, slanting hand, on tinted paper, with her 
own monogram at the top. But I can’t under- 


| take to describe all the Coopers to you; I have 


said enough to answer the question, What 
Johnny ? 

My second head is Did ; and perhaps you won- 
der what can be made out of that. But I haven't 
listened to sermons for nothing. Did, my friends, 
is a word indicating a definite past time; and the 
question arises, what time? Well, as nearly as I 
can recollect, it was Christmas Eve, 1874. My 
wife, to whom I have told this story, says, ‘‘ You 
goose, that isn’t past, that’s future.” Women are 
so thoughtless! She don’t see that the future 
amounts to nothing, until it is past ; and as to my 
recollecting a thing beforehand, that’s the only 
way to make other folks recollect it afterwards. 
But Did involves another thing besides time, and 
that is, place. The place was partly in the bed, 
partly in the hall, partly on the stairs, partly in 
isthe parlor, and altogether in the dark. 

Now, putting my first and second heads together 
—for two heads are better than one, you know—I 
obtain my third head, What Johnny Did. My wife 
says this is ridiculous, just like spelling Constanti- 
nople — C-O-N, con, there’s your CoN; S-T-A-N, 
stan, there’s your STAN‘ there’s your CONSTAN—and 
so forth. She don’t reflect that. she may be mak- 
ing fun of the outline of the discourse of some 
excellent Turkish missionary. Her objection does 
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not trouble me at all. What Johnny Did (I mean, 
now, before he came to the Dark,) was to quarrel 
Vith everybody in the house, and get himself sent 
to bed in disgrace. It is remarkable how easily a 
boy who, in the main, means well, and does pretty 


well, can get into a mood in which everything 


names Of Williain and Susan Coop- | 


goes wrong, and he among the rest; so that he is 
disobedient to his father, and sulky to his mother, 
and an imp of mischief to his big brother, and a 
torment to his elder sister, and a hectoring bully 
to his little sister, and a horrid nuisance to the 
cook—and so on, to the cats and dogs and all t h 
boys that live on the block. Grown folks get into 
such tantrums, too ; but én boys it is very naughty, 
and they have to be put to bed. In grown folks, 
it is not naughty, 1 suppose, because there is no- 
body to put them to bed; and as for expecting 


thei to be sorry of their own accord, and punish | 


themselves—come, now, that is not reasonable ! 


Johnny Cooper, I regret to say, failed to see the 


matter in this light, and after being on the ram- 
page for an hour or two was sent off up-stairs, 
loudly declaring that everybody was real mean to 
him, and nobody loved him, at which Mr. Cooper 
said, ‘‘ Be silent, sir!’ and Will said small boys 
never did know what was good for them, and sis- 
ter Sue muttered that he was “ perfectly horrid,” 
and Chicken Little stretched out her-arms to him, 
but being repulsed, buried her curly head in her 
mother’s lap, while the mother looked very sad, 
and whispered only, ‘‘Good night, my son ; some 
day you will know us better.” 


So Johnny went to bed, trying hard to keep up 


his wrath; for he knew by experience that he 
should get sorry very soon if he didn’t take pains 
and guard against it. As he undressed alone, he 
revolved in his head schemes of vengeance on all 
mankind. It was too bad, he said to himself, that 
he had gone and spent his pocket-money on pres- 
ents for everybody, and now nobody deserved 
them. He had a great mind to go down stairs 
early in the morning, and find all those presents, 


-and take them away somewhere and hide them. 


do it,” he muttered—‘‘ unless I am sorry 
when morning comes.” So he got into bed with. 
his stockings on, to save time in the morning—be- 
cause it is such a waste of. time to hunt for your 
stockings when you get up! 

Pretty soon Chicken Little was brought up to 
Sue’s room and put in her crib, where she speedily 


_went to sleep, with her old one-armed doll clasped 


to her bosom, and dreained of a splendid new doll, 
with movable eyes, and hair that could be taken 
off, like real ladies’ hair, and the habit of scream- 
ing when she was squeezed. | 

After that there was heard from the parlor much 


-laughing and rustle of wrapping paper, and shouts 


of ‘‘ Now, you mustn’t look !” and once somebody 
said, ‘‘’Sh! children have sharp ears. Johnny 
hear you!” All of which Johnny did hear, and 
wondered so hard what it could mean that he half 
forgot his anger, and was just beginning to be 
sorry, when he became sleepy instead, and, witha 
long sigh, plunged down into the pillows like a 
man falling overboard at sea. By the time the 
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sigh was fairly over, a gentle snore had taken its 
place. 

But about an hour after, he awoke again. It 
couldn’t have been the clock .that did it ; or if so, 
it was the very first stroke ; for he certainly count- 
ed twelve of them, and was just going to turn over 
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and fall asleep in despair, because it wasn’t time 
to get up, when he distinctly heard something go- 
ing on down stairs, though he was sure that every- 
body was abed. And this brings me to my fourth 
head, namely, In the Dark. 

People know very little about the dark, owing 
to a habit they have of carrying a light when they 
gointoit. Or, if they haven't a light, they stum- 
ble against something, and make a noise; and 
that’s just as bad; for whatever goes on in the 
dark, if you make either noise or light, you stop 
it. When I say dark, I mean real dark ; not moon- 
light, or starlight, or gaslight, or twilight, or sky- 
light. I mean the kind of dark in which even a 
cat can’t see—so dark, that you would know it if 
you were blind. Now that kind is not dangerous 
inany way. Thieves and mosquitoes, even, have 
to give up business under such circumstances, 
Plants and animals and ghosts all stand still and 
do nothing, until they can get a gleam of second- 
hand light, at least, from somewhere. The perfect 
dark is the scene of life for such things only as get 
no other chance—stoves and carpets and furniture 
and pictures. They take advantage of complete 
darkness to enjoy themselves. You never would 
think, to lock at the heavy piano, which it takes 
two or three people to move, and which never 
speaks unless it is spoken to, or pounded till si 
lence ceases to be a virtue, that on a suitable 


- occasion it can stand on one leg, and wave the 


other three in the air. That only shows fiow 
many things go on of which folks have no idea. 
But it does not often happen to be perfectly dark ; 
and so, after all, this kind of piano-playing is not 
frequent. 

Now, on the Christmas eve of 1874, it got so dark 
in the parlor that a piece of black charcoal wrap- 
ped in black velvet and buried in the Black Sea 
couldn't have been darker. The shutters were 
closed, and the curtains were down, and the fire 
had gone out; and it was so dark that all the in- 


\ animate things were waked by it, just as you or I 


would be waked by broad daylight. 

My next head, Did in the Dark, comprises what 
happened in the parlor before Johnny began to 
operate. First there was a low humming up and 
down the scale, like the preparation of a deacon 


just about to start a hymn-tune. It was the piano, 


trying its voice before beginning to speak. Pres- 
ently it said, in its most pianissimo manner, to 
the melody of ‘‘ Days of Absence,” 


Now the shades of night are falling; 
Don’t you think we’d better begin? 


There was a subdued rustling and moving all over 
the room, and the chairs all came out of their cor- 


- ners, and stood in a semi-circle around the piano, 


as they had seen other folks do. A small foot- 
stool, unable to hold up its head as high as the 
rest, slipped in among their legs, and got a very 
good place to see what was going on. Then came 
the tables and the writing-desk and the chande- 
liers—no, I am mistaken ; the chandeliers couldn’t 


come, because they were fixtures. The sofa whis- 


pered somewhat hoarsely, ‘‘ How can I stir, with- 
out spilling all these stockings that are tacked to 
me ?—and besides, one of my casters is gone.” 
‘Never mind us,” whispered the stockings, 
eagerly. ‘‘We are bound to be emptied anyhow. 
If we weren’t packed so tight, now—!” There 


were five of them in a row, pinned to the back of 


the sofa, instead of being hung by the chimney. 
That was more convenient, particularly because 
the articles that were too big to go into any one’s 
stocking could be laid in a pile on the sofa, just in 
front of it. On this occasion the stockings tried 


. hard to unpack themselves, but could not do it 


without a stomach-pump, and they begged the 
old sofa to hitch along to the piano; but he an- 
swered, groaning, ‘‘I guess you don’t know what 
it is to have lost a caster.” So the stockings hung 
there in despair, and the articles in the piles 
jumped down on the floor, and ran about as well 
as they could, considering that they were all 


rolled up in brown paper and securely tied, which 


made their movements resemble what Scotchmen 
call a sack-race. | 

‘The clock on the mantelpiece had struck twelve, 
and was so exhausted that it could make no more 
noise, except to hiccup regularly twice a second— 
but that it did always ; so nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it, though it waved its hands around ina 
slow and feeble way before its face, like a person 
about to faint. Two flower-vases on the same 
mantelpiece hitched to the edge and looked over, 
and seemed to weep because it was so high that 
they dared not jump down. But appearances are 
holiow ; in reality they did not weep, they only 
spilled the water that was in them, by tipping too 
far from the perpendicular, There was a sound 


of splashing water on the wall. It came from the | wards and forwards in its agony, that Johnny’s 


picture that Miss Susan (with the help of the 
drawing-master) had produced last quarter, and 
exhibited at the Art Reception. It was a moon- 
light scene, with a broad white path of moonlight 
(made by scratching the paper), which led straight 
from the observer to the horizon, and so on up 
the sky to the moon, so that there should be no 
doubt where it came from. And along this shin- 
ing street, so to speak, an elegant pirate, with a 
lovely feather in his cap, was rowing a boat, in 


the stern of which sat a young lady in full evening 


dress. There was also a castle on the rocky 
shore, and a pine-tree indicating a high wind, as 
did likewise the great waves in the distance, 
though, owing to the well-known influence of the 
moon on the weather, 
“The path o’er which the boat must pass 
Was smooth as a sheet of polished glass,” 

as the poet says. Nobody would have expected 
that the pirate could really move his oars ; but in 
the dark the picture appeared very different. The 
pirate began to row, and the water to flow, and 
the wind to blow, and the pine-tree to go to and 
fro, after a surprising fashion. Still more extraor- 
dinary was the fact that the portrait of Mr. 
Cooper’s grandfather, on the opposite wall, actu- 
ally moved his head—a thing well-nigh ineredible, 
his neck was so stiff and his starched collar and 
white cravat and stock were so high. Indeed, he 
almost rolled his eyes, but not quite: that was 
really too much, they had been fixed on one spot 
so long. The mirror, on the other hand, did 
nothing whatever—not even reflect, or murmur, 
as she usually did, ‘‘look at me!” She never 
woke up in the dark, being a mere fine lady, who 
amounted to nothing, unless she had company to 
admire her and be flattered by her. 

But I have told you enough to show how things 
began ; and we will now return to What Johnny 
Did in the Dark. The first thing he did, as I have 
said, was to wake up, and hear the noise down- 
stairs. Brother Will had come to bed, and was 
sleeping quietly. So the next thing was to climb 
carefully over Will, without disturbing -hhim, and 
get down on the floor, when he proceeded, in his 
nightgown and stocking-feet, down-stairs. He 
was altogether too wise to be afraid. He had 
often entertained suspicions concerning the pro- 
ceedings, when no one was present, of various 
things usually considered to have no life; but he 
was only curious about it, not afraid. He used 
say, ‘‘ What if a table could get up and walk 
around and talk? It couldn’t scare me. I'd like 
to be there; that’s all.” So down-stairs he went, 
holding his breath, and not making so much as a 
creak on the third stair from the top, which al- 
ways would creak if people didn’t take pains. 

As he approached the parlor door, it occurred 
to him that this would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to carry out the plan he had half formed 
in going to bed. He could go in the dark to the 
Christmas presents, and take out those which he 
had brought. Of course he had a right to do it. 
A person. needn't give presents, particularly to 
people that don’t love him and are down on him, 
and act real mean—unless he has a mind to, need 
he? Yet the plan did not seem quite so attract- 
ive now, after all. There were two reasons. In 
the first place, he had had time for reflection—or 
for sleep, which is just as good; in the second 
place, he was shivering a little with the cold; and 
this fact is more important than anybody sus- 
pects. Temper and temperature have a great 
deal to do with each other. Angry passions rise 
with the mercury in the thermometer, and at a 
couple of degrees below zero a man hasn't an 
enemy. in the world. Moral, keep cool. 

However, Johnny went into the parlor, resolved 
to carry out his plan if he should choose. That's 
a way we have with our sins, all of us. We know 
a thing is wrong, and we haven’t quite made up 
our minds to do it, but, nevertheless, we arrange 
everything, so that by and by, if we decide to sin, 
all the conveniences may be at hand. Johnny 
entered the parlor, in which, notwithstanding the 
pitch-black darkness, he felt quite at home, know- 
ing the locality of every piece of furniture, and 
took a straight course for the sofa where the 
Christmas stockings were hung. But at the sec- 
ond step, crack against his shin came thé rocker 
of the big rocking-chair, and when he stumbled 
over that, it was only to repeat the experience with 
the other shin on the other rocker. Is there any- 
thing more aggravating than that, in the dark ? 
Johnny’s pain made him cry out a little ; and that 
would have betrayed him, but for the fact that the 
rocking-chair made so much more fuss on the sub- 
ject, groaning and squeaking and rocking back- 


small exclamation was quite overwhelmed. And 
from all quarters there rose a chorus of loud whis- 
pers: ‘“‘ Well, what if somebody has kicked your 
ankle? Do be quiet, or you'll rouse the family, 
and we shall never begin !” : 

When Johnny heard these words, curiosity 
drove away both resentment and pain, and he re- 
solved to lie perfectly still, just where he had fall- 
en on the floor, carefully pulling round him, to 
keep him warm, a rug which came in contact with 
his hand. Pity it was so dark, and nobody was 
there even had it been light, to see what a funny 
picture he presented, rolled up in the rug like a 
grub in the chrysalis, but listening intently to the 
strange conversation that was going on around 
him. 

Comparative order having been restored, the 
piano said it was glad to find harmony at last, and 
suggested that as it was at least a year since such 
an opportunity for mutual acquaintance had oc- 
curred, and particularly as some ladies:‘and gen- 
tlemen had but very recently arrived, it would be 
well to commence with a general introduction. 
This idea was applauded by a long-legged fellow, © 
the tongs, who was leaning against the side of the 
fire-place, and who said, to explain his enthusi- 
asm, that it was tiresome being introduted to the 
same person over and over again, and that person 
a coal-hod or a grate. And his brothers, the shov- 
el and the poker, quite agreed with him. 

Then there was for a while a universal subdued 
buzz all over the room, consisting of ‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
So, Miss So-and-So”; ‘‘ Miss. So-and-So, Mr. So- 
and-So”; *‘Charmed to meet you, ma’am, at last. 
Have lived opposite to you for an age, and longed. 


for an opportunity to know you”; ‘Ah, sir, you ~— 


flatter me!” and so on. A handsomely embroid- 
ered camp-chair, introduced’‘as ‘‘Colonel,” and 
evidently looked upon as a highly distinguished 


military character, opened a flirtation with the 


piano-stool, and danced attendance around her to 
that extent, that Johnny found it hard work to 
keep out of the way of his legs. But the most in- 
teresting interviews were thuse which took place 
on the floor, close by where Johnny lay. Down 
there it was like a masquerade. Everybody was 
dressed in brown paper, and being quite unknown 
to everybody else, the work of introduction was 
somewhat difficult. This is the way it sounded: 
‘‘Mr. Hm-hm, Miss Hm-hm ;” just as it does in 
polite society, when a person introduces a person 
and hag forgotten the person’s name, but doesn’t 
wish the person to find it out. Johnny was im- 
mensely tickled with the first one he,overheard, 
and listened closely to hear the further conversa- 
tion between the two brown paper parcels. — 

“If I mistake not, mademoiselle,” said the 
gentleman gallantly, ‘‘ we are neighbors. We be- 
long. in the same pile on the sofa—Johnny’s pile, 
you know.” At this Johnny gave a great start, 
and held his breath till he was red in the face—or 
would have been under ordinary circumstances, 
But there are no colors in the dark. 

‘‘Yes,” said the lady; ‘‘how nice! 
didn’t quite catch your name ?” 

‘‘Skates,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘ Excuse me 
for not handing you my card; but the fact is, I 
am so strapped up that I can’t well get at it. But 
‘I believe it’s pinned to my back.” 

After a pause, and a slight giggle, the lady, say- 
ing, ‘‘How queer!” read the inscription on the 


Mr. —I 


}eard: “Johnny, from his affectionate father. 


Merry Christmas!” It was hard for Johnny to 
keep still, when he heard that ; but he choked down 
his feelings, and listened more intensely than ever. 
The lady went on: ‘‘My name is Slippers. Heigh- 
ho! I suppose we shall not:see much of each other. 
ere’s a paperfolded up in one of my toes, that 
says, ‘‘ For Johnny to put on when he takes off his 
skates. From his affectionate sister Susan.” * 

‘‘T remember it,” said the gentleman, sadly. “TI 
saw Miss Susan write it and putitin. AndI saw 
how lovely you were, my dear Miss Slippers. That 
bunch of violets which she embroidered on your 
instep is the most exquisite thing ——” Here the 
speakers passed out of hearing, leaving Johnny in 
a tumult of emotions that cannot be described. In 
another moment, there was a sound like a small 
hail-storm over by the sofa. A good many of the 
articles packed in the stockings had managed, 
after much wrestling and writhing, to climb out 
and fall on the floor, where they lay a few seconds 
to recover breath, and then shouted softly up to 
those who were still in the stockings, ‘‘ Come on ; 
it don’t hurt much; and it’s such fun !” ! 

‘*Oh dear!” said a feminine voice, ‘‘ can’t some- 
body let me down easy? I shall certainly break !” 

“Slide down by the stocking,” said a 
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voice. ‘It’s a Balbriggan and comes almost to the 
floor. If I had known it, I wouldn’t have juurped.” 
And after several little screams, the first speaker 
reached the floor in safety. She was evidently a 
delicate person, or else afraid of hurting her fine 
clothes—which amounts to the same thing. I 
think there can be no doubt she was the identi- 
eal doll of which Chicken Little was dreaming up 
stairs. 

‘““Oh my!” said a keen, saucy fellow, as she 
touched the carpet at last, with a sigh of great 
relief, ‘ how fine we are! We live in pink cotton, 
don’t we? 

‘* Shut up, you impudent jack-knife,” responded 
the doll, sharply. *‘ You're only fit to make a lit- 
ter and play mumble-ty-peg.” 

When Johnny heard this, he was on the point 
of interfering, just as he had so often seen grown 
folks do. He-wanted tosay, ‘‘John, you should 
not speak so to your sister;” and “Susan, are 
you aware that your conduct is very unladylike ?” 
But he stopped himself just in time, and merely 
reflected for a second that such squabbling did 
sound disgraceful—much worse, in fact, than he 
had been accustomed to think. But the next 
theught banished everything else. For it oc- 
curred to him that this must be the very jack- 
knife he had been waiting for so long—ever since 
he swapped the last one to Jimmy McBride fora 
brass watch that wouldn't go. He had told Will 
all about it, last week, and Will had said: ‘‘ Oh, 
your old knife wasn’t worth anything. Only one 
good blade, and that as dullasa hoe. What you 
want is a four-bladcer, hey ?” and he had thought 
Will was very heartless to twit him that way 
about his bad bargain. 

Presently along came the jack-knife, talking 


very earnestly with a memorandum-book. ‘I 
say,” said the jack-knife, *‘I know you. You 
were in the same stocking, just above me. You 


had a bully place to see. There was an awful row 
about something, wasn't there? I couldn't half 
hear. It began when I was in the table-drawer ; 
and then they talked about it after I was put in 
the stécking; but the sugar-plums rattled so 
about my ears that I couldn't tell what was said.” 

*“Oh, it was so dreadful, you can’t imagine,” 
replied the memorandum-book, talking very fast. 
“You see I know all about it. I wasn’t in the 
drawer. Chicken Little had me. She bought me 
at the Fair with the money out of her savings 
bank. It took all the money she had, and she 
hesitated some, because she wouldn’t be able to 
get any more presents. But finally I heard her 
say to her mother, “I think Id rather give 
_ Johnny the prettiest one I can find; and then I'll 
have to kiss everybody else, and tell them I love 
them dearly, but I haven’t got any money for 
them this time. Won't that do?” 

At these words of the memorandum-book Johnny 
had harder work than ever to keep still. A great 
sob came up in his throat, and he squeezed the 
rug in his arms so tightly that anything but a 
rug would have shrieked. But rugs are accus- 
tomed to hard usage, and are very rugged. Well, 
the memorandum-book went on: 

**so she bought me, and earried me home, and 
to-day after supper she spent half an hour print- 
ing Johnny's name on my fly leaf. She did it with 
a lead pencil in very large letters, and bore down 
so hard that I can feel it yet. It covered the 
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“Then she wouldn’t give me up to anybody, but 
earried me. about, tightly clasped in her little 
hand, hiding me under her apron when Johnny 
was near. That’s the way I came to be where I 
could know all about the trouble. Well, just be- 
fore her bedtime, Johnny began to behave. I 
never dreamt of such an ugly boy. It makes me 
tremble to think of belonging to him. I am sure 
he will throw me at his little sister some day.” 

“Oh! no; I won't, indeed I won't,” groaned 
Johnny, fortunately without attracting any at- 
tention. 

**Everybody got out of patience with him, and 
he had to be sent to bed, swearing awfully—” 

-**Pshaw !” said the jack-knife, *‘ you don’t know 
what swearing is; you innocent little thing. Get- 
ting mad and swearing & not the same.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the memorandum-book, 
**but I guess they’re a good deal alike. Anyhow, 
after he was gone, his father said his conduct was 
outrageous, and all his presents should be put 
away again. Then they all sat very still for a 


minute, and Will said ‘It'll be pretty rough on. 


| Johnny, sir.’ And Susan said, ‘Father, he was 


very obliging to me at the Fair the otherday. He 
waited on me all day, and ran errands for me; and 
I feel as if 1 owed him these slippers.’ 

“*“To that his father said, ‘It is too bad: it will 
spoil all our Christmas pleasure, I know. But 
that is always the way. ‘The innocent must suf- 
fer with the culprits. I don’t think Johnny is a 
bad boy; but we must not shrink from giving 
pain in order to cure him of his faults. What do 
you say, my dear? I will go by your advice.’ And 
Mrs. Cooper said very low, ‘I think you are right,’ 
and began to put back in ax drawer a beautiful 
worsted comforter.” 

‘* Yes,” said the ilies in a muffled voice—he 
had overheard the memorandum-book as he was 
passing—“‘ yes, and she made me all damp, drop- 
ping tears on me.” 

‘*Well,” continued the memorandum-book, ‘‘I 
thought it was a4 over for Johnny, and I wasn't 
very sorry, though I knew Chicken Little felt 
awfully about it. Her fingers tightened around 
me, and her breast heaved, as she sat on her stool, 
eagerly looking from one to another. But sud- 
denly she rushed forward, with both arms out- 
spread, and stood in the middle of the room, 
saying to them all, with sobs and tears, ‘ Please, 
oh, please! can’t we love him when he is 
naughty ?’” 

What more the memoerandum-book might have 
related we shall never know ; for at this moment 
the proceedings came to a violent end, by reason 
of a tremendous outbreak of crying from the 
young gentleman in the rug, who had heard more 
than he could bear. How wicked he had been 
to quarrel with everybody, and how foolish to 
doubt their affection, and how mean—oh, how 
mean !—to think of revenge! and how should he 
ever love darling Chicken Little enough ? I assure 
you these thoughts were in his mind, though what 
he said was little more than ‘*‘ Boo-hoo !” 

I suppose the noise he made drove all things 
back to their places in the dark; for when his 
mother came down-stairs in a fright to see what 
was the matter, and lit the gas, there was no sign 
of the recent confusion; and the next morning 
Johnny could not even remember that she had 
found him in the parlor crying, and soothed him 
and got him back to bed. When the presents 
were distributed, and he received the skates and 
the comforter and the slippers and the jackknife 


and the memorandum-book, it did seem somehow 


to him as if he had known them before; but he 
was all in the dark about it; and the only ex- 
planation he could get was from a remark of his 
mother’s, that her boy had been walking last 
night in his sleep. But his dream, if it was a 
dream, came very near the truth; and either that 


or something else in his heart made him say to 


everybody how ashamed and sorry he was for his 
behavior last night. 

And this brings me to my final head—namely, 
Consequences and Application. The consequences 
were a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and the application is—upon my word, I don’t 
think there is any application—do you ? 


LET US FOLLOW TRUTH. 
By GARL SPENCER, 


AVE we not seen some glimpses of her face, 
-Or felt her presence make a holy place, 
Or touched her floating garment in the crowd, 
Or heard great words we dare not breathe aloud? 
O soul! make haste to own the call divine; 
Follow, for thou art hers and she is thine; 
Love her, and love shall be immortal youth; © 
Forsake the world, and come and follow Truth. 


Fear not to set thy feet where she hath trod, 

For she that came from God must lead to God; 
Search every line she wrote, in sand or stone, 
.Or souls of men, in those dim ages gone. 

Listen to-day ; keep sacred every word 

That thrills thee when thy deepest heart is stirred; 
Follow with steadfast hope, and thou shalt know ; 
Many have failed, but let us rise and go! 


She is a spirit; whom she maketh free 

No ehain can bind, for him no ill can be; 
Whoso will clasp and hold the earthly shape 
Perforce shall let the quickening soul escape. 
But come with empty hands, nor look behind ; 
It is thy life to follow, and to find 

is life eternal. Oh, to see, to knew! 

The road is rough and long, but let us go! 


Her way is in the sea and through the night ; 
The waters shall not drown—the dark is light! 
Thou shalt not rest with her on mortal ground, 
But climb and climb till highest heaven is found. 
At last, beyond the twilight and the dawn, 

Deep in the hidden glory, far withdrawn, © 

Her rest remaineth. 


Oh, to feel, to know! 
It is for life, for death—but let us gol 
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JOHN CALVIN. 
By. D. G. PORTER. 
CALVIN AS A PREACHER OF REFORM. 


es Calvin was not converted before the publicay 
tion of his Seneca de Clementia, we at least tind 
him earnestly engaged in the work of religious reform 
shortly after, and he soon became promiuent among 
those who supported and propagated the uew ideas. 
And if the publication of the Commentary above men- 
tioned faied to raise him to notoriety, that result was 
soon attained in another way, and with far less trouble 
to himself. Nicholas Cop, a native of Basle, and. one 
of Calvin’s friends, who sympathised also with the 
views of the reformers, was elected rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and, according to the prevailing cus- 
tom, had to deliver a public oration on the occasion of 
the festival of All Saints. Calvin urged him to avail 
himself of the opportunity to do something for the 
cause of religious referm. Cop pleaded mability and 
lack of information in regara to theological matters; 
and Calvin proposed to write the oration for bim. 
This style of proceeding is said not to be much in favor 
with the authorities of universities in our own coun- 
try and time, but Cop seems to have had no objeetion 
to it, and he accepted Calvin’s offer. Calvin wrote the 
oration in which, under the guise of Christian Philos- 
ophy, he undertook to set forth the principles of Chris-. 
tianity as understood by the reformers. Cop read the 
address as Calvin had prepared it, and there was great 
excitement in consequence. The newly clected rector 
was soon summoned by the authorities, but, being 
warned of their hostile intentions, sought safety in 
flight. Calvin’s share in the performance became. 
known and he also was sought, but he too had fied. 


| He had barely time to escape from a window after be- 


ing warned of his danger, and his papers were seized 
by the officers who came toarrest him. He was now 
marked as a dangerous heretic. After wandering for 
a time he found refuge at Nerac with Queen Margaret 
of Navarre, the sister of the King, who patronized the 
reformers, and sympathized with their views. 

It is supposed that Caivm prepared the first edition 
of his famous Institutes during this interval of re- 
tirement, being at this time only twenty-four years of 
age. 

According to the date given by Guizot it was only 
after he had left the court of the Queen of Navarre, 
which he did when the storm occasioned by his offease _ 
had partially subsided, that he proceeded to Noyon 
and resigned his ecclesiastical appointments, the rev- 
enues of which, we may believe, had thus far mainly 
supported him. 

No one will think that Calvin acted too promptly in 
resigning these offices, considering that it was row tive 
or six years since he had given up the idea of ever dis-— 
charging the duties pertaining tothem. It hus been 
suggested that he did not ccnsider the uew views he 
had adopted as inconsistent with membershiy in the 
Catholic Church. But this explanation seems unneces- 
sary in case of a man who for four years at least was 
willing to appropriate the revenues of ecclesiastical 


appointments which he never meant to fulfill while 


devoting himself to legal and literary pursuits. We 
may perhaps believe_that he at length resigned his 
offices as a matter of censcience, and that the fact of 
his uncertain tenure of the revenues, owing to his pre- 
carious standing with the ecclesiastical authorities, did 
not enter largely into the calculation. Dyer, however, 
gives a different account of the whole matter. He 
states, on the authority of Drelincourt, that Calvin 
sold his chaplaincy and resigned his curacy in favor of 
his cousin, who, though a priest, was a man of ques- 
tionable morality. Whatever view the reader may in- 
cline to, it would. at least be well to remember that 
Calvin was not an avaricious man, but was_ always 
content with the simple necessaries aud comforts of 
life. These, however, he, like other men, was obliged 
tu have, whether as a student or a preacher of reform. 

It was not far from this time that Calvin met Michael 
Servetus in Paris. Servetus was a Spaniard of the 
same age with Calvin; a man of learning, a scientist 
and amateur theologian; and he had already begun to. 
diffuse his errors. Calvin proposed a discussion with 
him, and an,appointment was made for the purpose, 
whieh, for some reason uuknown to us, Servetus failed 


to fulfill. 
CALVIN AND FRANCIS II. 

The King was already, from political and other mo- 
tives, decidedly hostile to the reformers, when an event 
ocvurred well adapted to enkindle his.zeal. Printed 
placards, coutaining violent and offensive expressions 
against the popish doctrines of the mass and transub- 
stantiation, were procured by certain French Protest- 
ants in Switzerland, where William Farel was already 
vehemently assailing the errors of Rome, and posted 
by night in conspicuous places throughout Paris—one 
even being affixed to the door of the King’ ~ — 
in the castle of Blois. 

The effect upon Francis was sufficient to have oun 
teracted a dozen-fold the influence of such a treatise 
as Sencca de Clementia, even supposing the sentiments 
of that worthy philosopher and of Calvin’s Commen- 
tary to have been fresh in his mind. He was terribly 
ungry, and determined that the fullest reparation 
should be made for such an insult to himself and his 
religion; and he henceforth availed himself of every 
opportunity to manifest his devotion to the Catholic 
faith, ana his determination to suppress the heresy by 
which it was threatened. He declared that he would 
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~ sacrifice his nearest relativesdf tainted with the heresy, 
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rather than countenance their errors. The General 
Montmorenci, afterwards Marshal of France, and 
famous in the wars between Francis and Charles, here 
that if that was the state of his mind he 
might begia with his sister, the Queen of Navarre. 


Francis replied evasively, that his sister leved him too 
' well to believe anything contrary to his wishes; but 
. not long after an edict was promulgated against those 


who harbored heretics, candemning them to the same 
penalties with the heretics themselves unless they de- 


‘ livered them up to the demands of justice. 


There eould no longer be any safety for Calvin in 
France. Even the favor of the Queen of Navarre 
could not now avail for his protection. He left France 
for Switzerland, where the principles of the reform 
were already received with favor, and lived at Basle 
in the society of scholars and theologians until he could 
finish and publish the first editjon of the Institutes, 
which appeared probably in 1535. He dedicated this 


' work to the King, in an able but imprudent address, 


ad 


in which he took occasion to animadvert severely upon 
the persecution of Protestants in France. 

Toward the close of this year, Calvin, uncertain as 
yet where he was to reside or what course he was to 
pursue, made his way to Italy and appeared at the 
Court of the Duchess of Ferrara. The Duchess was 
Renée of France, daughter of Louis XII. She sympa- 
thized with the reformers and protected them at her 
Court, where, however, they generally appeared as 
men of letters rather than as open religionists. It 
seems not to have been regarded as any Very serious 
violation of truth and honor at this period for a man 
to chauge his name, and Calvin, being now pretty well 
known as a heretic, resorted to this expedient. He 
had assumed the name Deperean on the occasion. of his 
fligit from Paris. During his residence at the Court 
of Ferrara, and while traveling as a preacher of re- 
fori iu Italy he called himself M. Charles d’Espeville. 
Dyer remarks that it was characteristic of Calvin to 
work under cover in times of danger, which he had 
not like Luther the courage to face. 

He appears, however, to have been tolerably success- 
ful in making converts to his views, but his labors 
soon became known, and orders were given for his 
arrest. According to one, but we think not very 
probable account, he was arrested at Ferrara by the 
familiars of the Inquisition, who were leading him to 
Bologna for trial when he was rescued by a band of 
arined men supposed to have been sent for the purpose 
by the Duchess Renée. But in either case he was 
obliged to flee out of Italy, and his escape was accom- 
pHshed not without difficulty and danger. | 

CALVIN’S CALL TO GENEVA. © 


He now returned to his native village of Noyon, not- 


however with the intention of remaining. France 
was no more safe for him than Italy, and he was pre- 
puring to leave his native country forever. His 
brother Charles, a pfiest, who, according to Guizot, 
had been dissolute and unfaithful, had died in dis- 
grace during his absence; and he persuaded his re- 
maining brother and sister to accompany him to 
Basle, where he expected to live for a time in retire- 
ment and study. They would naturally have passed 
through Lorraine, but Francis and Charles were at 
war with each other as usual, and that province was 
occupied by their contending forces. Calvin there- 
fore proceeded by way of Suvoy and Geneva. On 
reaching Geueva he stopped for the night in the city, 
expecting to continue his journey in the morning. 

William Farel, a French reformer who like Calvin 
had been obliged to fleefrom his native country, had 
but recently succeeded, after a long and desperate 
contest with the priests, in persuading the people of 
Geneva to renounce Popery and adopt the reformed 
faith, and was greatly in need of an able teacher to 
complete and establish his work. 

When he was told that the author of the Institutes 
of the Christian Religion had arrived in Geneva, he 
at once concluded that the much needed assistance 
had come. He went to Calvin and besought him to 
remain. Calvin persistently declined, alleging the ne- 
cessity of furtherstudy. To aman like Farel, who had 
accomplished great things with half Calvin’s learning, 
the idea seemed absurd that the author of the Insti- 
tutes should think of further study as necessary to 
qualify him for his work. After exhausting, there- 
fore, all other means of persuasion to no purpose, he, 
at length, proceeded to denunciation and imprecation. 
“TI declare to you in the name of Almighty God,” said 
he, in a voice of thunder, “ to you who only put forth 
your studies as a pretense, that if you will not help us 


to carry on this work of God, the curse of God will 


rest on you! May God curse your retirement! May 
God curse the tranquillity you seek, if you refuse to 
give us help in our time of need!”’ 

This was Calvin’s call to Geneva. In his excited 
imagination Farel had risen, by his terrible earnest- 
ness, to the dignity and authority of a prophet. of the 
Lord. He trembled beneath the dreadful denuncia- 
tion, and consented to remain. ‘I was kept in 
Geneva,”’ says he, ‘‘by the terrible threatening of 
William Farel, which was as if God had seized: me by 
his awful hand from heaven. So I was compelled 
through the terror thus inspired to give up the plan of 
my journey.’’ 

It would doubtless seem presumptuous at the present 
day to question the propriety of this decision, or of 
the means taken to secure it. But we cannot help 
thinking how much better it might have been for 


Calvin and for the people of Geneva, if he could have 
gone to his work drawn to it by love rather than driven 
by fear; if he could have come prompted by sympathy 
with the people, and a desire to do them good, a cou- 
scious inward calling to the work of his ministry, 
a couscious fitness for it, and a desire to pursue it. 
Surely, thus he might have been more sympathizing 
and helpful as a pastor, if less stern as an ecclesiastic- 
al disciplinarian. The conflicts which hardened his 
character, and confirmed the hardness of his doctrine, 
might thus have been avoided; and if he could have 
revised the Institutcs before the development of these 
uufavorable influences, and with the advantages for 
study and reflection which he proposed for himself, it 
seems possible that even Calvin might have modified 
some of the opinions he had so early formed, and that 
Calvinism itself might have been different from the 
system which we find der that name in the sub- 
sequent history_—But the die was cast in the manner 
we have stated, and Calvin was settled to the work of 
his life. 


SOME SHADY ASPECTS Of GERMAN 
LIFE. 


By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING, 


ORE than five years ago I resolved to write 

an article on this theme, and began to jot down 
preliminary hints in my note-book. But the con- 
stituent facts have never to this day got into orderly 
sequence, and probably never would if I were to ad- 
journ the task for another like period. And so you 
shall have my chaotic columa without further delay, 
with full license to sort over the sentences and give 
them what topical arrangement you list. 

People of all nationalities look queer to each other 
at first sight, and one never gets quite wonted to the 
ways of aliens. Similarity of language does not help 
the matter much; for it is probable that no two 
peoples have such pronounced antagonisms of an inno- 
cent sort as the Euglish and American. Travel makes 
one excessively amiable or excessively ill-tempered. 
If the disposition is pliable and polite, the antagonisms 
of diverse civilizations educate the mind in the direc- 
tion of angelic sweetness, till one can at last besmitten 
on one cbeek and turn the other in a more than meta- 
phorical sense. If, however, one is made of cast-iron, 
with every prejudice and habit frozen stiff, the abra- 
sions of travel will turn a saintintoa blasphemer. I 
have met not a few of this latter sort who had a fresh 
lot of curses ready to let off in crossing every national 
frontier. 

A true German seems to me as complete a bundle of 
contradictions as ever found hospitality in a single 
organism. He isa saint and a skeptic, a scientist and 
yet the most unpractical man in the world, a coarse 
aud rugged nature, and yet with a keen sense of beauty 
in the worlds of nature and art. He disappoints you 
continually, and you never can tell what new surprise 
is waiting in his mental unfoldmgs. I see him in 
church of a Sunday morning (he rarely goes in the 
afternoon), and he is the most reverent of men; puts 
his hat over his eyes, bows his head and stands in sol- 
emn devotion on his entrance into the sanctuary, lifts 
up his voice and sings like a psalnist, yet with hoarse 
untutored notes, drinks in the preacher’s exhortation 
(and all the preaching is exhortation) as if his life de- 
pended on it; in short, as respects the outward. de- 
meanor, is more Sabbatic than a Connecticut Puritan. 
But this same man will be in a beer garden digesting 
fabulous quantities of hops all Sunday afternoon, and 
in the evening will be shaking his sides at a comic 
opera, aud gazing with relishful zest at the ballet. On 
Monday morning, if you shouid chance to meet him 
and introduce the controverted issues of science and 
theology, you would be surprised to find that he wasa 
Darwinian of the most extreme type, putting in one 
category the cosmogony of Moses and the myths of 
Homer. How these two sides of his character can 
accord with one another you do not see, and yet the 
man is at peace with himself, and, so far as appears on 
the surface, both these seemingly contradictory ele- 
ments of his life thrive and grow comfortably to- 
gether. 

To pass to another aspect. The Germans are theo- 
retically the most scientific people in the world. All 
the world comes here to get skilled draughtsmen, 
architects, chemists, mechanical engineers, and what 
else. Nobody can draw you a plan of a dwelling more 
nicely to a seale than a German, and yet German 
houses lack some of the most obvious requisites to 
domestic comfort. How, for example, the good house- 
wives have got on during these past centuries without 
a closet’(a *‘ clothes-press,’’ as we call it sometimes) is 
@ most inexplicable mystery. Go into almost any 
German dwelling of the middling-class and you would 
think that the family had just moved in or were just 
moving out, such is the quantity of- wardrobes and 
bureaus in the front hall. But when you come to in- 
quire you find that things have been thus for a score 
of years, the lack of closets crowding such furniture 
into every vacant place. It seems, ‘likewise, a rather 
singular arrangement of a residence to put the kitchen 
next to the front-door, so that all your visitors bave to 
pass it on the way to the parlor. But such is almost 
universally the case with German houses. Truth to 
tell, the architect is yet to be born in this country who 
‘will teach the people how to build with a view to liv- 


ing after comfortable fashion, 


| 
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Then comes the matter of ventilation. Probably no 
people understand the theory of this better than the 
Germans, but they all act as if they bad made a special 
arrangement with Divine Providence, whereby they 
could thrive on carbonic acid gas. In all places of 
public assembly fresh air is the abhorrence of the Ger- 
mans. If a suffocating Yankee lets a window down or 
opens a door he will be assailed with such a quantity 
of sougbs and sneezes as will bring bim to repentance, 
if he is not morally obtuse. 

Then drainage. Thousands of young meu are turned 
out of German schools every year who theoretically 
understand how to honeycomb a city with sewers; but 
Germany is the most undrained ¢eountry in the civil- 
ized world. Surface gutters and noisome offal-carts 
are the canonized cleansers of large cities and towns, 
In this city where I write, a capital of near a hundred 


‘thousand inhabitants, with parks and architecture 


which would pay for an oeean voyage to see, one can- 
pot on any day in the year walk down a prominent 
street without having to dodge the huge bottle-shaped 
vehicles with india-rubber pipes running across the 
sidewalk into the back-yard. There is a reason, how- 
ever, for this careful conservation; for the area of the 
soilis not more than half large enough for the wants 
of the people, and agriculture must hence have every 
possible auxiliary. But in Germany’s millennium there 
will bea less offensive and more practical way of com- 
ing at the result. 

The Germans do not understand American ways, 
and it must be confessed there are some of our Ways 
which they are better off for not understanding. But 
as this article isa jeremiad and nota jubilee we may 
as well keep up the minor key. 7 

The Germans do not quite comprehend the dignity 
of labor. ‘They have never siuce the feudal ages quite 
gotten over the notion that to serve one’s self hasa 
speck of dishonorin it. When I go into a store to buy 
a dozen yards of calico, and put the package under my 
arm to carry it home, as one would naturally do in 
America, the clerks stare as if some serious revolution 
in social affairs was pending. Often dol see servant 
maids with trunks, center-tables and bureaus on the 
tops of their heads; often do I see them shoveling coal 
on the sidewalk, or carrying heavy furniture on carts 
in the middle of the street; nay, it is not uncommon 
on the Rhine and Neckar to see a woman and a cow 
harnessed together and Gragging a canal boat. All 
this is quite in repute in these parts; but for a gentle- 
man to_carry a basket of apples on his arm from mar- 
ket, or to take home a small package of dry goods to 
his wife, is not quite respectab‘e! 

I cannot say that I think the Germans constitution- 
ally a very religious people. But they are very scru- 
pulous, notwithstanding, about certain conventional 
observances. 

It happened last summer that our two boys, with 
another Yankee of like mind, wished to take a trip on 
the Neckar and Rhine in rather an independent way. 
And, ts make the thing independeut all through, they 
went to work like true Yankees, and built their own 
boat. This was the primal heresy of all, and the me- 
chanics in the neighborhood were jealous of their 
prerogatives, while the well-to-do people looked on 
with something akin to contempt. While the job was 
going forward the almanac indicated a holy day,—a 
week-day, however—a day which some Pope got up 
and which Luther never gotc~ .. 

Not dreaming that the time was any more sacred 
than perhaps an American Thanksgiving, the boys, 
after dinner, when all the churches were shut, 
and all the beer saloons were crowded, went to work 
on their little ship. But Puritan eyes were no more 
vigilant of Sunday in the age of Cotton Mather than 
were German eyes of the fermal observauce of this 
saint’s day. 

The result was that all the boys were called before 
the police court for a desecration of holy-time, and the 
Teutonic conscience was only soothed by a pretty 
round pecuniary fine. Had they been drinking in. 
saloons from noon to midnight, as a goodly part of the 
male population of the city were, no offense against 
the laws would have been committed. And'thisis one 
of the moral enigmas which one finds it hard to solve, 

Socially, the Germans are clannish and exclusive. 
Possibly it is because they do not understand Ameri- 
can manners, and Americans do not understand theirs; 
whatever the cause may be, the two races rarely come 
together in society. What is called the “court,” that 
is, the King and Queen and their immediate belong- 
ings, is the most impenetrable circle possible to con- 
ceive. Only people with titles are admitted here, and 
if the presiding spirits wish to enjoy the society of a 
man of scientific or literary culture, they first give him - 


a title, authorize him to write von between his baptis- 


mal and his family name, and then he can enter. 

As regards any social recognition of foreign literary 
merit, I believe it to be almost wholly unknown, at 
any rate in these parts. I know that for two years past 
one of the first of American writers has lived here in 
as much obscurity as if he had been a shoemaker, ale 
though his whereabouts were well known at the head- 
quarters of German culture in the city. And this leads 
me to think that if such a man as Emerson or Long- 
fellow were to pitch his tent on this soil for a year’s 
sojourn, he would get all the letting alone that any - 
literary recluse might desire. 

These are some of the shady sides of German life, 
and you must not conclude, because I have lingered 
on these, that I recognize no other. For such is not 
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the fact. The best evidence of a cheerful and sinteful 
appreciation of German civilization is found in the 
fact that for the best ends of culture we have for a 
f years fixed our abode in its midst. Notwith- 
all that justly provokes criticism, and which 
i fair subject of public record, there are to a student 
en pastures here for which we expect to be home- 
: when the object of our foreign residence is real- 
-d, aud we return to the more congenial atmosphere 
{ American life. 

STUTTGART, Germany, October 22, 1874. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Mary B. DODGE. 


ERE’S a shimmer in the sunshine, 
Such as never shone before ; 
In the sky the blue is bluer 
Than the heavens ever wore ; 
On the bay the water glistens 
With the purest crystal sheen, 
And the frosted sails seem whiter 
Than the whitest ever scen. 


Tilicre is something in the voices 
Of the people that we meet, 
Which o’ertops with mellow music - 
The rude discords of the street. 
In the house the sounds are merry 
From the kitchen to the hall, 
And a stranger might be puzzicd 
Quite to comprehend it all. 


But we know, we happy Christians, 
As we trim the Christmas-thorn, 
That the world took on new beauty 
When the infant Christ was born; 
And his birthday gladly kceping 
Unto us it is not strange 
That, made conscious of his presence, 
Common things to fairer change ; 
And that every newer Christmas 
Brings delight that’s ever new 
To the little ones grown wiscr 
And the old ones wiser too. 
For we learn, though very slowly, 
The truc meaning of the Christ: 
How that Love becometh ruler 
In that self is s-crificed. 


Oh, ’tis love that gilds the sunshine, 
And that paints the sky more blue, 

And o’erfioods the strects with music 
As the pcoople jostle through! 

Even makes the storm seem kindly, 

- And the wind a cheery friend, 

Filling all the world with blessings, 
Ay, blessings without end! 

Oh, tis love that leads our voices 
To the singing of new songs, 

Though they only fell old sweetness 
That to Christmas-tide belongs; 

Though they but repeat old carols, 
Full of gratefulness and praise 

For the crowning of the seasons 
With the joy of Christmas days. 


and Our Heighbors : 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THEREAFTER ? 


CCORDING to the view of the conventional 
world, the brief, sudden little passage between 
Mr. St. John and Angelique among the Christmas 
greens was to all intents and purposes equivalent to 
an engagement; and yet, St. John had not actually at 
that time any thought of marriage. : 
- “Then,” says Mrs. Mater Familias, ruffling her plum- 
age, in high moral style, “he isa man of no principle 
—and acts abominably.’’ You are wrong, dear mad- 


am; Mr. St. John is a man of high principle, a man 


guided by conscience, and who would honestly sooner 
die than do a wrong thing. 

- * Weil, what does he mean then, talking in this sort 
of way to Angie, if he has no intentions? He ought to 
know better.”’ 

Undoubtedly, he ought to know better, but he does 
not. He knows at present neither his own heart nor 
that of woman kind, is ignorant of the real force and 
meaning of what he has been saying and looking, and 
of the obligations which they impose on him as a man 
of honor. Having been all his years only a recluse and 
student, haviug planned his voyage of life ina study, 
where rocks and waves and breakers and shoals are so 
many points on paper, it is not surprising that he finds 
himself somewhat ignorant in actual navigation, where 
rocks and shoals are quite another affair. It is one 
thing to lay down one’s scheme and law of life in a 
study among supposititious men and women, and an- 
other to carry it out in life among real ones—each one 
of whom acts upon us with the developing 9 es of 
sunshine on a seed germ. 

In fact, no man knows what there is in himself till 
he has tried himself under the influences of other men; 
and if this is true of man. over man how much more of 
that:subtle developing and revealing power of woman 
over man, St. John. during the first part of his life, 
had ‘Deen possessed by that sort of distant fear of 
womankind, which a person of acute sensibility has of 


that which is bright,. keen; dazzling, and acute, and 
beyond his powers of management, and which, there- 
fore, seem to him possessed of indefinite powers of 
doing mischief. It waz something with which he felt 
unequal to cope. He had, too, the common prejudice 
against fashionable girls and women as of course want- 
ing in earnestness, and entered upon his churchly 
career with a sort of bard determination to have no 
trifling, and to stand in no relation to this suspicious 
light guerrilla force of the church but that of a severe 
drill sergeant. 

To his astonishment, the child whom he had under- 
taken to drill had more than once perforce, and from 
the very power of her womanly nature, proved her- 
self competent to guide him about many things in that 
which was the very essence of his profession—church 
work. Angie had been able to enter places where he 
Arad been excluded, and’able to enter by those very at- 
tractions of life and gaiety and prettiness which had 
first led him to set her down as unfit for serious work. 

He saw with his own eyes that a bright little spirit, 
with twinkling ornaments, and golden hair, and a 
sweet voice, could go into the den of John Price in his 
surliest mood, could sing, and get his children to sing- 
ing, till he was as persuadabie in ber hands as a bit of 
wax; that she could scold and lecture him at her 
pleasure, and get him to making all kinds of promises; 
in fact that he, St. John, himself, owed his entrée into 
the house and his recognition there as a clergyman to 


| Angie’s good offices and persistent entreaties. 


Instead of being leader, he was himself being led. 
This divine child was becoming to him a mystery of 
wisdom; and so far from feeling himself competent to 
be her instructor, he came to be, as regards many of 


towards her, and was ready to accept almost anything 
that she told him. 

St. John was from first to last.an idealist. It was 
ideality that inclined him from the barren and sterile 
chilliness of New England dogmatism to the pict- 
uresque forms and ceremonies of a warmer ritual. 
His conception of a church was a fair ideal, such as a 
poet might worship, such as this world has never seen 
in reality, and probably never will. His ideal of a life- 
work—of the priestly office, with all that pertains to 
it, belonged to that realm of poetry that is above the 
matter-of-fact truths of experience, and is sometimes 
in painful conflict with them. What wonder, then, 
if love, the eternal poem, the great ideal of ideals, 
came over him without precise limits and exact def- 
initions—that when the divine cloud overshadowed 
him he “ wist not what he said.’’ 

St. John certainly never belonged to that class of 
clergymen who, on being assured of a settlement and 
a salary, resolve, in a general way, to marry, and look 
up a wife and a cooking-stove at the same time; who 
take lists of eligible Women, and have the conditional 
refusal of a house in their pockets when they go to 
make proposals. 

In fact, he had had some sort of semi-poetical ideas 
of a diviner life of priestly self-devotion and -self- 
consecration, where woman can have no part. He 
had been fascinated by certain strains of writing in 
some of the devout Anglicans, whose works furnished 
most of the studies of his library; so that far from 
setting it down in a general way that he must some- 
time marry, he had up to this time shaped his ideal of 
life m a contrary direction. He had taken no vows; 
he had as yet taken no steps towards any practical 


through his head the idea of a celibate guild—a broth- 
erhood who should recall in dusty modern New York 
some of the devout convent¢ai fervors of the middle 
ages. A set ot brothers, living in a round of daily de- 
votions and holy ministration, had been one of the 
distant dreams of his future cloud-land. 

And now for a month or two he had been like a 
charmed bird, fluttering in nearer and nearer circles 
about this dazzling, perplexing, repelient attraction. 

For weeks his days, unconsciously to himself, had” 
had one method of marking and measurement—the 
days when he expected to see her and days when he 
did not; and wonderful days interposed in between, 
when he saw her 6 meccaeamt as, somehow, hap- 
pened quite often. 

We believe it is a fact not yet brought clearly under 
scientific investigation as to causes, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that two young people, who somehow 
or other have fallen into the trick of thinking about 
each other in absence, are most singularly and unac- 
countably apt to meet each other in their daily walks 
and ways. Victor Hugo has written the Idyl of the 
Rue Plumette ; there are also Idyls.of the modern city 
of New York. At certain periods in the progress of 
the poem one such chance glimpse or moment of 
meeting at a street corner or on a door-step is the 
event of the day. 

St. John was sure of Angie at her class on Sanday 
mornings, and at service afterwards. He was sure of 
her on Thursday evenings at Eva’s reception; and 
then besides, somehow, when she was around looking 
up her class on Saturday afternoons, it was so natural 
that he should catch a glimpse of her now and then 
coming out of that house, or going into that door; and 
then in the short days of winter the darkness often 
falls so rapidly that it often struck him as absolutely 
necessary that he should see her safely home; and in 
all these moments of association he felt a pleasure 
so strange and new ané divine that it seemed to him 


| as if his whole life till he knew her had been flower- 


the details of his work, in a most catechetical state: 


working out of any scheme; but there floated vaguely |’ 


less and joyless. pitied. bimseti When he thought 
that he hud never known his wether aud hud never 
known a sister. That must be why he bad known so 
little of what it was so lovely and beuutiful to kiow. 

Love, to an idealist, comes not tirst trom earth, but 
heaven. It comes as al exuitation of ail the higher 
and nobler faculties, and is its own justification in the 
fuller nobleness, tie translucent purity, the larger 
generosity and warmer piety il brings. The troces do 
not examine themselvesin springtime, when every 
bud is thrilling with a new sense of litt—they tive. 

Never had St. John’s life-work looked to him 
so attractive, so possible, so full of impulse; aud he 
worshiped the star that had risen on his darkness with- 
out as yet a thought of the future. As yet be tnought 
of her only as a vision; an inspiration; au image of 
half-childlike innocenee and purity, whom lie repre- 
sented to himself undey all the poetic forms ef suintly 
legend. 

She was the St. Agnes, the child Christian, the sacred 
lamb of Christ’s fold. She was the hoty Durcihea wio 
wore in her bosom the roses of heaven, and had fruits 
and flowers of paradise to give to mortals; aud when 
he left her from ever so brief an interview he fancied 
that one leaf from the tree of life bad fiuttcred to his 
bosom. He illuminated the text, ‘* Blessed are the pure 
in heart,’ in white lilies, and hung it ever his ;-ri¢c 
Dieu in memorial of her, and caugist lim- 
self singing: 

“T can but know thee as my star, 
My angel and my dream.”’ 

As yet, the thought had not yet arisen in Lim of 
appropriating his angel guide. It wes encugis to love 
her with the reverential, adoring love he gave to all 
that was holiest and purest within him, to cu-:blrite 
her as his ideal of womanhood. _ 

He undervalued himself in relation to ler. lie 
seemed to himself coarse. and clumsy, in the helt of 
her intuitions, as he knew himscif: utterly wostiiled 
and untrained in the conventional micGes aud veares 
of the society in which he had begun to meet her, aud 
where he saw her moving with such Gefi abisty, and 
touching every spring with such easy skill. 

Still he felt a craving to be somethinve to her, Why 
might she not be a sister to him, to him who Lad never 
known asister? It wasa happy thought, that struck 
him as perfectly new and original, theugh it was— 
did he only know it—a well-worn, old mossy mile- 
stone that had been passed by generations on the 
pleasant journey to Eden. He had not, however, had 
the least intention of sayifig a word cf thac kind to 
Angie when he came to the chapel that. merning. 
But he had been piqued by her quict, resolute liftte 
way of dissent from the flood of admiration which his 
illumination had excited. He had been a little Cissat- 
isfied at the persistent adulation of his tleck, and, like 
Zeuxis, feit a disposition to go after the blush of the 
maideu who fled. It was not the first time that Arie: 
had held her own opinion against kim, end turned 
away with that air of quiet resolution which showed 
that she had a reserved force in herself that he longed 
to fathom. Then inethe little passage that followed 
came one of those sudden overfiows that Longfellow 
tells of: 


“There are moments in life when the heart ig so full of 
emotion | 
That if by chance it be shaken, orintoits depths like a rebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret, 
Spilt on the ground like water can never be gathered 

together.” 

St. John’s secret looked out of his eager eves; end. im 
fact, he was asking for Angie’s whole heart while his 
words said, only ‘‘love me as a brother.”’ A man, 
wnfortunately, cannot look into bis own eyes and does 
not always know what they say. 

But a woman does, and Angie, though little in per- 
son and childlike in figure, had in her the concentrated, 
condensed essence of womanhood—all its rapid fore- 
seeing prophecy; its keen flashes of intuition; its ready 
self-command, and something of that maternai care- 
taking instinct with which Eve is ever on the alert to 
prevent a blunder or mistake of the less perceiving 
Adam. 

She felt the tenes of his voice. She knew that he 
was saying more than he was himself aware of and 
that prying eyes were around; and she knew, too, 
with a flash of presentiment, what would be the 
world’s judgment of so innocent a brotherly end sis- 
terly alliance as had been proposed and sealed hy the 
sacrifice of her glove. ‘ 

She laughed a little to herself, fancying her brother 
Tom’s wanting her glove, or addressing herin the rey- 
erential manner and with the besceching tones that! 
she had just heard. Certainly ske would be a sister to 
him, she thought, and the next time ske met him: 
at Eva’s alone she would use her liberty to reprove 
him for his imprudence in speaking to her in that way 
when so many were looking on. The little empress 
knew her ground, and that it was hers now to dictate 
and his to obey. } 

Eva was at the chapel that morning and overheard 
of the conversation between Miss Gusher and Miss 
Vapors just enough to pique her curiosity and rouse 
her alarm. Of all things, she dreaded any such report 
getting into the whirlwind of gossip that.always eddies 
round a church Goor where there is an interesting, 
unmarried rector, and she resolved to caution Angie, 
on the-very first opportunity; and so, when her share 
of wreaths and crosses was finished and the afternoon 
sup began to come Jeyel through the stained windows, 
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she crossed over to Angie’s side to take her home with 
her to dinver. 

“I’ve sometuiug to tell you,” she said, ‘and you 
must come home aud stay with me to-night.’’ And 80 
Angie canie. 

“Do you know,” said Eva, a3 soon as the sisters 
found themselves alone in her chumber, where they 
were laying off their things and preparing tor dinner, 
*¢do you know that Miss Gusher?” 

*‘I—no, very slightly,” said Angie, shaking out her 
shaw] to fold it. ‘She’s a very cultivated woman, I 
believe.” 

“Weil, I heard her saying some disagreeable things 
about you and Mr. st. John this morning,”’ said Eva. 

The blood flushed in Angie’s cheeks, and she turned 
- quickly to the glass and began arranging her hair. 

‘¢ What did she say ?” she inquired. 

“Something about the Van Arsdel girls always get- 
ting up flirtations.”’ 


“‘Nonsense! how hateful! “I’m sure it’s no fault of. 


mine that Mr. St. Johnicame and spoke to me.’”’ 

“Then be did come?” 

“Oh, yes; I was perfectly astonished. I was sitting 
all alone in that dark corner where there was that 
great hemlock tree, and the first I knew he was there. 
You see, I criticised his illuminated card—that one in 
the strange, queer letters—I said I couldn’t understand 
it; but Miss Gusher, Miss Vapors and all the girls were 
oh-ing aud ah-ing about it, and I felt quite snubbed 
and put down. I supposed it must be my stupidity, and 
so 1 just went off to my tree and sat down to work 
quietly in the dark corner, and left Miss Gusher expa- 
tiating on mottoes and illuminations. I knew she was 
very accomplished and clever and all that, and that I 
didn’t know anything about such things.” 

‘** Well, then,’’ said Eva, *“* he followed you?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, he came suddenly in from the vestry behind 
the tree, and I thought, or hoped, he stood so that no- 
body noticed us, and he insisted on my telling him why 
I didn’t like his illumination. I said I did like it, that 
I thought it was beautifully done, but that I did not 
think it would be of any use to those poor children and 
folks to have inscriptions that they didn’t understand; 
aud he said I was quite right, and that he should alter 
it and put it in plain English; and then he said, what 
a help it was to havea weman’s judgment on things, 
what a misfortuue it was that he had never had asister 
or any friend of that kind, and then he asked me to be 
a sister to him, and tell bim frankly always just what 
I thought of him, and I said Il would. And then”— 

‘*What then?” 

* Oh, Eva, I can’t tell you, but he spoke so earnestly 
aud quick, and asked if I couldn’t love him just a lit- 
tle; he asked me to call him Arthur, and then, if you 
believe me, he would have me give him my glove, and 
so 1 let him take it, because I was afraid some of those 
girls would see us talking together. I felt -almost 
frightened that he should speak so, and I wanted him 
to go aWay.”’ ‘ 

‘Well, Angie dear, what do vou think of all this?’ 

“I know he cares for me very much,” said Angie, 
quickly, more than he says.” 

**And you, Angie?” 

“TI think he’s good and noble and true, and I love 
him.”’ 

‘* Asa sister, of course,” said Eva, laughing. 

‘* Never mind how--I love him,’’ said Angie; ‘‘and I 
shall use my sisterly privilege to caution him to be 
very distant and dignified to me in future when those 
prying eyes are round.” 

‘“*Well now, darling,” said Eva, with all the conscious 
dignity of early matronage. *‘ we shall have to manage 
this matter very prudently—for those girls have had 
their suspicions aroused—and you know how such 
things will fly through the air. The fact is, there isn’t 
anything so perplexing as just this state of things; 
- when you know as well as you know anything that a 
man is in love with you, and yet you are not engaged 
to him. I knowall about the trouble of that, I’m sure; 
and it seems tu me, what with Mamma, Aunt Maria, 
and all the rest of them, it was a perfect marvel how 
Harry and I ever came together. Now, there’s that 
Miss Gusher, she’ll be on the watch all the time, like a 
-cat at a mouse-hole; and she’s going to be there when 
we get the Christmas-tree ready and tie on the things, 
and you must manage to keep as far off from him as 
possible. I shall be there, and I have my eyes in my 


head, I promise you. We must try to lull their suspic- 


ions to sleep.” 

Tes Dear me,” said Angie, “how disagreeable.” 

‘ “I’m sorry for you, darling, but I’ve kept it off as 
long as I could; l’ve seen for a long time how things 
are going.” 

*“You have? Oh Eva.”’ 

“Yes; and I have had all I could do to keep Jim Fel- 
lows from talking and teasing you, as he has been per- 
fectly longing to do for a month past.” 

“You don’t say that Jim has noticed anything?” 

“Yes, Jim noticed: his looking at you the very first 
thing after he came to Sunday-school.” 3 

“Well, now, at first I noticed that he looked at me 
often, but I thought it was because he saw something 
he disapproved of—and it used to embarrass mé. Then 
I thought he seemed toavoid me, and I wondered why. 
And I wondered, too, why he always would take occa- 
sion to look at me. I noticed when your evenings 


first began that he never came near me, and never 
Spoke to me, and yet his eyes were following me 
wherever I went. The first evening you had, he walk- 
€d round and round me nearly the whole evening, and 


| 


opinion of Mrs. Henderson. 


‘nearer. Angie looked up with a demure consciousness. 


never spoke a word; then suddenly he came up and 
sat down by me, when! was sitting by Mrs. Betsey, 
and gave me a message.from the Prices; but he spoke 
in such a stiff, embarrassed way, and then there was 
an awful pause, and suddenly he got up and went 
away again; and poor liitle Mrs. Betsey said, ‘ Bless 
me, how stiff and ungracious he is’; and I said that I 
believed he wasn’t much used to society—but, after a 
while, this wore away, aud he became very social, and 
we grew better and better acquainted all the time. 
Although I was a little contradictious, and used to con- 
trovert some of his notioos, I fancy it was rather a 
novelty to him to find somebody that didn’t always 
give up to him, for, I must say, some of the women 
that go to our chapel do make fools of themselves 
about bim. It really provokes me past all bearing. 
If any body could set me against a man it would be 
those silly, adoring women who have their hands and 
eyes always raised in adoration, whatever he does. It 
annoys him, I can see, for it is very much against his 
taste, and he likes me because he says I always will tell 
him the truth.”’ 


Meanwhile St. John-had gone back to his study, 
walking as on acloud. The sunshine streaming into a 
western window touched the white lilies over his 
Prie Dieu till they seemed alive. He took down the 
iliumination and looked at it. He had a great mind 
to give this to her as a Christmas present. Why not? 
Was she not to be his own sister? And his thoughts 
strolled along through the pleasant possibilities of all 
the privileges of a brother. Certainly, he longed to 
see her now, and talk them over with her; and sud-. 
denly it occurred to him that there were a few points 
in relation to the arrangement of the tree about 
which it would be absolutely necessary to get the 
Whether this direction 
of the path of duty had any relation to the fact that 
he had last seen her going away from the vestry arm 
in arm with Angie; but the solemn fact was that that 
evening, just as it came time to drop the lace curtains 
over the Henderson windows, whea the blazing wood 
fire was winking and blinking roguishly at the brass 
audirons, the door-bell rang, and in he walked. 

Angelique had her lap full of dolls, and was sitting 
like Iris in the rainbow, in aconfused mélange of silks, 
and gauzes, and tissues, and spangles. Three dressed 
dolls were propped up ia attitudes around her, and 
she was holding the fourth up while she fitted a sky 
blue mantilla which she was going to trim with silver 
braid. Where Angie got all her budget of fineries was 
a stunding mystery in the household, only that she had 
an infinitely persuasive tongue, and talked supplies 
out of admiring clerks and milliners’ apprentices. It 
Was a pretty picture to see her there in the warm, 
glowing room, tossing and turning her filmy treasures, 
and cocking her little head on one side and the other 
with an air of profound reficction. 

Harry was gone out. Eva was knitting a comforter 
in her corner, and everything was as still and as cozy 
as heart could desire, when St. John made his way 
into the parlor and got himself warmly ensconced in 
his favorite corner. What more conld mortal man 
desire? He talked gravely with Eva, and watched 
Angie. He thought of a lean, haggard picture of a 
St. Mary of Egypt, praying forlornly in the desert, 
that had hitherto stood in his study, and the idea 
somehow came over him that modern New York 
saints had taken a much more agreeable turn than of 
old. Was it not better to be dressing dolls for poor 
children than to be rolling up one’s eyes and praying 
alone out in adesert? In his own mind he resolved to 
take down that picture forthwith. He had in his over- 
coat in the hall his illuminated lilies wrapped snugly 
in tissue paper and tied with a blue ribbon; and all 
the while he was discoursing with Eva he was ruminat- 
ing whether he could see her aione a minute, just 
enough to pass it into her hands. Surely somebody 
ought to make her a Christmas present, she who was 
thinking of every one but herself. 

Eva was one of the class of diviners, and nos at all 
the person to sit as Madame de Trop in an exigency of 
this sort, and so she had a sudden call to consult with 
Mary in the kitchen. 

‘* Now for it,’”’ thought St. John, as he rose and drew 


He Vegan fingering her gauzes avd her scissors un- 
consciously. 


‘** Now, now, I don’t allow that,” she said, playfully, 
as shé took them all together from his hand. 

‘**T have something for you,” he said suddenly. 

“Something for me!” with a bright amused look. 
** Where is it 

St. John fumbled a moment in the entry and brought 
in his parcel. Angie watched his untying it with a 
kittenish gravity. He laidit down before her. *‘ From 
your brother, Angie,” he said. 

** Oh, how lovely! how beautiful! Oh, Mr. St. John, 
did you do this for me?”’ 3 

“It was of you I was thinking; you, my inspiration 
in all that is holy and good; you who strengthen and 
help me in all that is pure and heavenly.” 

*Oh, Mr. St. John, don’t say that.” 

“It’s true Angie, my Angie, my angel. 
nothing worthily till I knew you.” ; 

Angie looked up at him, her eyes, clear and bright as 
a bird’s, looked into his; their hands clasped together, 
and then, it was the most natural thing in the world, 
he kissed her. 

“But, Arthur,” said Angie, “you must be careful 


I knew 


not to arouse disagreeable reports and talk. What is 
so sacred between us must not be talked of. Don’t look 
at me or speak to me when others are present, You 
don’t know how very easy it is te make people talk.” 
Mr. St. Joho promised all manner of prudence, and 
walked home delighted. And thus these two Babes in 
the Wood clasped hands with each other, to wander 
up and down the great forest of life, assimply and sin- 
cerely as if they had been Hensel and Grettel in the 
fairy story. They loved each other, wholly trusted 
each other without a question, and were walking in 
dreamland. There was no question of marriage settle- 
meuts, orrent and taxes, only a joyous delight that they 
two in this wilderness world had found each other. 
We pity the young man who does not know that 
there is nothing purer, nothing nefrer heaven than a 
young man’s first enkindled veneration and adoration 
of womanhood in the person of her who is to be his 
life’s ideal. It is the morning dew before the sun arises. 
(To be continued.) 


DR. PEABODY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


N these days when the preaching of some who 
call themselves “ Liberal Christians’”’ is so wide in 


its latitude that it often offends when it was meant to 
win, repelling when its purpose was to convert, it is | 


good to listen to the judicious utterances of a man of 
the old-fashioned, Channing type; and, in these days 
when there is so much that is merely sensational in 
public speaking—calculated to produce temporary 
effect—it is refreshing to find in a favorite preacher 
and lecturer that genuine earnestness which is the 
outward expression of profound conviction and deep 
feeling. 

Oue is instinctively led to draw these contrasts while 
pri Dr. Peabody of Cambridge. Theologians 
of the ‘‘Most straitest sect’? would be puzzled to find 
justifiable cause for attack in his sermons. He is con- 
servative, and while not claiming to be orthodox, has 
that about him in his preaching, his influence and his 
life which makes those of austerer creed reverence 
him and delight to see him in their pulpits. No other 
man of his order of belief holds that strong place in 
the regard of his brethren of all denominations that 
he does. 

To no other man can more appropriately be applied 
the words of Dr. Channing where he magnified the 
office of a Christian minister: ‘‘ Let us, then, never 
forget that the religion which reveals the true God 
and immortal life, which is the best legacy of past 
ages and the only hope for the future, is committed to 
us, to be preserved, extended, perpetuated; and let 
the dignity of our office—an office before which the 
splendor of thrones and the highest distinctions of 
earthly ambition grow dim—be used by us to develop 
a just elevation of mind, a force of resolution and 
action, a superiority to temporary applause, a willing- 
ness to live and die, to labor and suffer for the promo- 
tion of Christianity.” 

Dr. Peabody, while he does not feel it to be a vital 
matter that points of doctrine should be set forth, 
does believe it to be imperative on him to preach the 
duty of righteous living and of rising continually toa 
higher life. Obstacles, he says, were set, not for us to 
stumble over but to surmount; there can otherwise be 
no true manhood; they are steps in the way of our 
ascending. What you may make your stone of stum- 
bling was set by God for your rising. We must not 
let temptations go until they bless us; if they do us noe 
good, they do us harm; if they do not lift us up, they 
cast us down; if they do not soften, they harden us. 
With temptations under our feet we are so much 
nearer heaven. With such utterances from his lips 
must the students who sit under his preaching, and 
over whom he has more influence than any other man, 
be familiar. ‘ Every word is the right one, and seems 
to have come naturally into its place; there is nothing 
superfluous, nothing that does not express with pre- 
cision just what it was meant to say. The culture of 
a whole life isin the making-up of sermon and lect- 
ure: you see the result, but the processes have been 
working along all the years since, already a scholar at 
thirteen, he entered Harvard University in the junior 
year, graduating the youngest man but two who have 
ever gone from it, So thorov™? 2s been his mental 


training that he is independent of moods, conditions, 
and surroundings, by reason of which so many literary 
men are under bondage, but can write in any place 
and at any time. His mind is so clear that he has no 
occasion for copying; and he has such intellectual ahd 
physical vigor that he almost constantly does the 
work of two men, sometimes of four, preaching, lect- 
uring and preparing his books; at the same time ful. 
filling the requirements of society, being apparently a 
person who enjoys intercourse with his fellow-men. 
It is said that he keeps up the habit of invariably 
walking into Boston and back every Saturday, what- 
ever the weather, for the open-air exercise. 

With all his scholarsbip, there is not the slightest 
show of superior knowledge, but, on the contrary, 
marked modesty in this respect. His manner is dig- 
nified and at the same time affable. He is erect, sub- 


stantial without being stout, with a genial countenance, 


mild, blue-gray eyes, and close-cut white hair, whieh 
hints of advancing years, though his complexion is 
fresh and youthful, his appearance vigorous and that 
of a man in the prime of his usefulness and ability. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SNOWFLOWER. 
By SARAH D. CLARK. 


T blooms in the cold Siberian snow, 
Far away on the lonely mountain ; 
In the icy glooms its petab blow, 
By the brink of the frozen fountain ; 
Year after year, in that silent land, 
Tt wakes at the touch of an unseen hand. 


When the bells through the great world, wide and far, 
Have chimed and courted the years that have rolled 

Since the earth grew bright with the eastern star, 
And the marvelous story first was told, 

Far up on the mountain, a distant voice 

Calls with the passing bells, ** Rejoice!”’ 


It breathes from the heart of the cold snowflower, 
Wreathed with its glittering diadem, 

For a day and a night in its icy bower, 
It trembles and sways on its fragilo stem, 

Then melts away with the snowy flakes, 

Till again with the Christmas bells it wakes. 


Siberia’s mountains are cold and bare, 

Yet the boundless flood of the red sunshine 
Tinges the palest snowflower there, 

Bright as the rose and the columbine; 
Though it bloom but a day, the crimson hue 
Has lighted its being through and through. 


And the poet shall sing, again and again, 
Of the tale the belis through the great world speak 
To the stars and angels as well as men, 
And the flower far up on the lonely peak ; 
There is no spot so bleak and bare 
st But the smye pf God's love shall touch somewhere. 


THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DA¥S. 
No. X XIII. 
Br OLIvER JOHNSON. 


NE of the most striking and important events 
of the year 1832 was the discussion of the subject of 
glavery in the Virginia House of Delegates, occasioned 
by the Southampton insurrection. The Legislature be- 
gan its session in December, 183], and was immediately 
besieged by petitions, praying, some for the coloniza- 
tion of the free people of color, and others for some 
scheme of, gradual emancipation and colonization. 
The insurrection had excited intense alarm in every 
part of the State, and it was found impossible to pre- 
vent a discussion in the House of—Delegates. By 
some, no doubt, the discussion was welcomed as a 
possible means of opening up some sort of way to 
emancipation; but the majority thgught it calculated 
only to aggravate the dangers of the situation—to ex- 
cite rather than allay the spirit of revolt among the 
slaves—and therefore held it to be a public misfortune. 
But the debate, in spite of every protestation, went 
on for many wecks, causing the intensest excitement 
in every part of the State, and indeed all over the 
South. The Richmond papers, which had long held 
the discussion of slavery to be little better than trea- 
son, not ouly reported the debates in full, but opened 
their columns to correspondents, and even lent their 
own editorial pens to swell the volume of disputation. 
It was probably the most memorable debate that 
ever took place in Virginia. It stirred the public 
mind to its very depths, and all over the North there 
was not only a hope but a conviction that it would 
lead to some measure looking toward ultimate eman- 
cipation. In the course of the debate the evils of 
slavery wore depicted in language that more than 
justified all that the Abolitionists were saying; but, 
as the discussion went on, the champions of slavery 
waxed bolder and bolder, until those who had ven- 
tured to express a hope that some plan of emancipa- 
tion might be adopted were effectually cowed, and 
the Slave Power gained a complete victory. Theouly 
result of the debate was to bind tighter the chains of 
the slaves, and to increase the stringency of the laws 
which™had long borne so heavily against the free 
people of color. Virginia went to sleep again over 
the volcano whose lurid fires and ominous rumblings 
had for the moment alarmed her, and woke not until 
she was drayin into that maelstrom of secession and 
civil w ich carried slavery to swift destruetion. 
Referring those who would like to see a comprehen- 
sive summary of this debate to Mr. Wilson’s Rise and 
Falt of the Slave Power (vol. i., chapter iv., pp. 189- 
207); I will merely cite a few passages which the Abo- 
litionists used with telling offect to expose the ¥alse” 
pretences of the champiens and apologists of slavery. 
Mr. Moore declared that slavery, in its effects upon 
_ the white people, was “the heaviest calamity which 
has ever befallen any portion of the human race.” 
Among its evils, the first that he mentioned was, “ the 
irresistible tendency it has to.undermine and destroy 
everything Kke virtue and moralityin the community. 
I think I may safely assert,” he continues, “ that igno- 
rance is the inseparable companion of slavery, and 
that the desire of freedom is the inevitable conse- 
quence of implanting in the human mind any useful 
degree of intelligence; it is therefore the policy of the 
master that the ignorance of his slaves shall be as 
profound as possible; and such a state of ignerance is - 
wholly incompatible with the existence of any moral 
principle or exalted feeling in the breast of the slave. 
« « + Heis habituated from his infancy to sacrifice 
truth without remorse, as the only means of escaping 
punishment. . . . His reason, beclouded as it is, 
tells him that to bold him in slavery is a violation of 


to full remuneration for his iabor, he does not regard 
it as a fault to appropriate any of the master’s prop- 
erty to his own use.”” If the negroes emancipated by 
the war are thieves, we see, according to the con- 
fession of Mr. Moore, that slavery, not freedom, 
demoralized them. .. . In the Northern States 
the farmer cultivates his land with his own bands, 
which produces all the necessames and many of the 
_comforts of life in abundance. He rears up his cbil- 
dren to habits of industry, unexposed to allure- 
ments of vice, and, instead of being a burden, they 
assist him in his labors. .. . In that part of Vir- 
ginia below tide-water, the whole face of the country 
wears an appearance of almost utter desolation, dis- 
tressing to the beholder. Tall aud thick forests of 
pines are everywhere to be seen, encroaching upon 
the once cultivated fields, and casting a deep gloom 
over the land. The very spot (Jamestown) on which 
our ancestors landed, a little more than two hundred 
yoars age, appears to be on the eve of again becoming 
the haunt of wild animals.’’ Did any Abolitionist 
ever impeach slavery in stronger terms than these? 
And yet, for imploring the South to rid herself of 
a system which was thus preying upon all her inter- 
ests, moral and pecuniary, we were accounted not her 
friends but her enemies! 

When the slaveholders boasted, as they frequently 
did, of the contentment of their slaves, and iusisted 
that they would not take their liberty if it were offer- 
ed to them, we used to cite this passage, uttered in the 
same debate, by Mr. Broadnax: **When men were 
found to lock their doors at night, and open them in 
the morning to receive their servants to light their 
fires, with pistols in their hands, surely some measures 
to restore confidence and security were necessary.”’ 
What but the desire and thé hope of freedom on the 
part of the slaves led to this terrible state of things? 
Mr. McDowell described the alarm caused by the 
Northampton insurrection and said: *‘ Was it the fear 
of Nat Turner and his deluded, drunken handful of 
followers that produced such effects? Was it this that 
induced distant counties, where the very name of 
Southampton was strange, to arm and equip fora 
struggle? No, sir; it was the suspicion eternally at- 
tached to the slave himself—a suspicion that a Nat 
Turner might be in every family, that the same bloody 
ag might be acted over at any time, in any place, 
that the materials for it were spread through the land, 
and were always ready for a like explosion.’’ And 
yet the very men who thus trembled with apprehen- 
sion when they remembered the motives which must 
ever impel an enslaved class to throw off the yoke of 
their bondage, were deluded enough to suppose that 
emancipation, instead of offering them a way of escape 
from such terrors, would lead them into dangers still 
more to be dreaded! The voice of the Hebrew prophet 
was as one that mocked, when he cried, ‘‘ Undo the 
heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, break every 
yoke; . . . them shall thy light break forth‘as the 
morning, and thive health shall spring forth speedily ; 
. « « then shall thy light rise in obscurity. and thy 
darkness be as the noonday; . . . and thou shalt be 
like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters failmot; .. . and they that shall be 
of thee shall build again the old waste places; thou 
shalt raise up the foundations ef many generations; 
and thou shalt be called, The repairer of the breach, 
The restorer of paths to dwell in.”” The Abolitionists, 
for believing that the inspired declarations as te the 
duty and the consequences of immediate emancipation 
were as applicable to the Southern States of this Union 
as to Palestine and its inhabitants in the days of Isaiah, 
were accounted fools and fanatics, and accuscd cf a 
design to stir up the slaves to revolt! Nay, for their 
faith in God and his written word they were charged 
with infidelity! They might, in all sincerity, and with- 
out presumption, have taken up a lamentation over 
Virginia as Jesus did over Jerusalem, and cried, ‘‘O 
Virginia, Virginia, thou that killest the advocates of 
emancipation and stonest them that are sent unto thee; 
how. gladly would we have persuaded thee to obey the 
Divine command by abolishing the system that is im- 
poverishing and ruining thee, and giving freedom to 
thy slaves; but thou wouldst not. Behold thine house 
shall be left unto thee desolate!” 

If those who thus graphically depicted the evils of 
slavery had also denounced it as a sin, and if they had 
discerned the safety of mmmediate emancipation and 
dared to propose and advocate it as the only effectual 
way of escape, no doubt something might have been 
done, some step taken toward the deliverance of the 
State from the dreadful system. But the men who 
saw and acknowledged the evils of the system had 
but a faint perception of its sinfulness; still less were 
they prepared to advocate openly and firmly any plan 
of emancipation. They were easily conquered, there- 
fore, by those who, shutting their eyes to the evils of 
the system, were determined to maiutain it at all haz- 
ards. Of those who spoke against the system, few ap- 
peared to regard the rights of the slaves as worthy of 
a moment’s consideration. The evils they saw were 
mainly those which affected the whites. The assault 
upon the system was, therefore, too weak to produce 
much effect. 

The advocates of sjavery did not so much deny the 
evils of the system as affirm the impossibility of eman- 
cipation and the right of property in human flesh. 
Even the proposition, made by a grandson of Thomas 
Jefferson, to provide by law that the children of fe- 


his natural rights; and considering bimself as entitled 


male slaves, born after the 4th of July, 1840, should 


become the property of the State, the males at 21, the 
femaies at 18 years of age, and thut they should then 
be hired out until their wages would puy for their re- 
moval from the State, was scouted as an invasion of 
the indefeasibie rights of the masters, not to be fora 
moment tulerated. Mr. Wood saw no occasion for 
alarm or distrust. “if Virginia had beem settled by 
the Puritans, ber condition might have been better 
without slavery, but the early scttlers of Virginia were 
English geutlemen, who came there not to devote 
themselves to lives cf labor and self-denial, but forthe 
purpose of enjoying the luxuries of the table, furnished 
alike by the forests and the waters. The people of 
Virginia did not vex themselves with the hurassing 
cares of commerce, nor were they reduced to the ne- 


cessity of labor. They devoted themselves to social ~ 


intercourse, to the cultivation of elegant literature and 
fine oratory. In these they excelled, not only any race 
in this Union, but perhaps in the world.” A fime boast 
for a Democrat! Of course the argument for Mavery 
from the Bible was not forgotten. The slaveholding 
legislators of Virginia were swift to remember that 
they had the authority of leading divines for asserting 
that slavery was sanctioned both by Judaism and 
Christianity. Mr. Burr said there were more than 
forty millions of slaves at the beginning of the Chris. 
tian era, and that Christ saw them in their wretched- 
ness, and, although he came into the world to rebuke 
sin, he did not condemn silaveholding. Mr. Gholson 
spoke contemptuously of *‘ the light that illumined the 
present age,’’ by which it had been discovered that 
slavery was wrong. ‘His constituents believed that 
slaves were property, and that they belonged to their 
masters. This opinion had been impressed upon their 
minds at quite a tender age; and in spite of the new 
lights, they believed that, by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of Virginia slaves were 
property, which dying men might bequeath, and liv- 
ing men might convey by deed.’’ His constituents 
had always considered that * the owner of land hada 
reasonable right to its annual profits, the owner o 

orchards to their annual fruits, the owner of brood 
mares to their products, and the owner of female 
slaves to their increase.’’” A comparisou which fitly 
illustrates the degrading influences of slavery. 

While on the one hand the Abolitionists were ac- 
cused of instigating the insurrection which was the 
oceasion of this debaté, on the other they were with 
equal injustice held responsible for the failure’ef the 
Legislature to take apy steps for the removal of slave- 
ry. Both charges were conspicuously false. Nat. 
Turner and his accomplices were self-inspired to cast 
off the yoke of slavery. The voice of the Abolitionists, 


if it ceuld have been heard, would have dissuaded[them .— 


from an undertaking so rash and vindictive, and 
sought them to wait patiently for a peacetul deliver- 
ance. The debate in the Legislature resulted as it did, 
not on account of any imprudence on the part of tle 
Abolitionists,- but because Virginia was wedded to 
slavery and determived at all hazards to perpetuate 
it. Of this the debate itself affords sufficient proof. 
The anti-slavery women of the North have had the 
credit of being the first to rush from “ their appropri- 
ate sphere”? and intermeddle with the slavery quces- 
tion. This honor, however, belongs not to them, but 
to women of Virginia. Among the petitions to the 
Legislature, which led to the great debate of which I 
have given an account, were at least two from women 
—one from Augusta county, signed by three hundred 
and forty-three of the sex; and another whieh bore 
the following title: ‘‘To the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia—the Memorial of the Fe- 
male Citizens of the County of Fluvanna most respect- 
fully skhoweth.”’ Of the exact purport of the first af 
these petitions I have no knowledge. I find it referred 
to, however, as of an anti-slavery character, by Benj. 
Watkins Leigh in an article originaily published in the 
Richmond Enquirer in the winter of 1882. The peti- 
tion of the female citizens of Fluvanna I find in the 
Libgrator of Feb. 25, 1822, credited to the Richmond* 
Whig. It is too leng to copy entire, but some of its 


most striking sentences I must not fail to give. The 


memorialists, who, it will be observed, described them- 
selves as *‘female citizens,’ spoke of slavery as a 
‘‘national grievance,” “‘a blight hangicg over our 
national prospects,’ etc. They said: 

“ Our ears have heard the wailings of distress, and a myste- 
rious dread, mingled with fearful suspicion, Cisturbs the 
sacred quict of our homes. We have heard * Ramah,’ as it 
were,‘ weeping for her children, because they are not,’ and 
uncontrollable sympathy with distant murmurs quickens the 
throbbings of our once tranquil bosoms. We cannot conceal 
from oursclves that an evil is among us which threatens to- 
outgrow tho growth and eclipse the brightness of our na- 
tional blessings. A shadow deepens over the land, and casts 
its thickest gloom upon the shrine of domestic blise, darken- 
ing as time advances. . .. We are prepared to endure a 
large proportion of affliction during the brief term of eur ex- 
istence. But we look forward to tho time when our children’s 
children wi)l occupy the places which must soon know us no 


more. Should your wisdom devise a method of alleviating 


our national misfortane, posterity will be indebted to you for 
the security of the domestic sphere. Our daughters, and their 
daughters, are destined to become, in their turn, the tender 
fosterers of helpless infancy, the directors of devolving child- 
hood, and the companions of those citizens who will occupy 
the legislative and executive offices of this country. Can we 
calmly anticipate the condition of the Southern States, at 
that period, should no remedy be devised to arrest the pro- 
gressive miseries of SLAVERY? We shudder for the fate of 
our female descendants, while we endeavor to stifie the toc 
importunate apprehensions of our own bosoms. . . . Wé 
presume not to intrude our suggestions as to the method of 
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aceomplishing this stupendous undertaking, but we are con- 


‘tent to leave the choice of measures to those on whose wis-_ 


dom we coun rely. It is sufficient that we are allowed the 
privilege of enutreating our law-givers to commence without 


delay a work which must be slowly and gradually ormed. 
We can only aid the mighty tusk by ardent outpourings of 
the spirit of supplication at the Throne of G . Wewill 


call upon the God in whom we trust to direct,¥p 
by his unerriug wisdom, and guide you wi 
e@pirit. We now conjure you by the sacred c 
@red, by the solemn obligations of justice, by 
ation of domestic affection and patriotic dut 
faculty of your minds to the investigation 
geubject—and ict not the united voi 
wives, daughters, and kindred have 6 
‘vain.”’ 

When, a few years later, theyanti-slavery women of 
the Free States sent up eatin to Congress and 
the State Legislatures, b ‘hing those bodies, by 
every legal, constitutional, rn rightful means, to aid 


to nerve every 
this important 


ded in your ears ig 


in delivering the nation f the crime aud curse of 
skavery, they were follo gz, but too slowly, the wor- 
thy exumple thus set th by patriotic women of the 
Ancient Dominion. 8 the more were they con- 
atrained to do this when they remembered that the 
Legislature of Virginia had deliberately denied the 
prayer and neglected the warning of ‘** the female ci.i- 
zens” of Fluvanna &nd Augusta, and saw that the 
ere leagued with the civil rulers 
very earnest effort for the aboli- 
The women of the North who signed 
ereby exposed themselves to the 
the frowns of politicians and 
e of oppressors, Were among the 
as well as the most intelligent of 
their sex; and th® country owes them a debt of pro- 
foundest gratitude for what they did te promote and 
foster the public opinion by which slavery was finally 
destroyed. = 


LETTER FROM AN IRI SH SER VANT 
GIRL. 
Mr. Editor: 


IR—An article in last week’s Christian Union, 
entitled ‘*‘ Kindlings for the Kitchen Fire,” 
pleased aud surprised me, being so unusually thought- 
ful, geverous, and sympathetic. An American lady 
actually acknowledging that servants are human be- 
ings! The writer says: ** Yet servants are only men 
and women,:very much like the men and women who 
hire them; the same passions, impulses, and suscepti- 
Dilities.” 

I read on, admiring the thoughtful kindness running 
through the whole article, until I came to the follow- 
ing passage: People call this quixotic, and they 
sometimes ask sneeringly, what sort of hovels did 
these servants live in before they came to us? . Very 
miserable hovels no doubt, and they wore rags, and 
ate only potatoes, if they are Irish.”’ 

The above is a description of professional beggars, 
not of Irish servants—not even the lowest. The wri- 
ter’s experience of Irish servants must have been up- 
fortunate, if she never met any but such as she de- 
ecribes: It would be as unjust a comparison to de- 
ecribe the American working-class as living as they do 
at the Five Points in New York. There are thousands 
of daughters of Irish farmers who are shop-keepers, 
clerks, and servants in this country. Pride often 
drives them from their homes, as they do not wish to 
become servants where they are known. 

I think you are neither too grand or too scornful to 
publish an Irish servant 


tion of slavery. : 
euch petitions, and-+t 
sneers of a ribald p 
divimes, and the 
purest and noble 


Mary TURPEN. 


THE VALUE OF /SINCERITY. 


E are not without pect and even sym- 
pathy for the men who steadily oppose all in- 
movations in theology, and all relaxations in the 
enforcement of old creeds. It is not only that these 
amen are contending for the truth as they see it. Most 


| cratic mo 


of them—we mean, of intelligent and thoughtful | 


ultra-conservatives—would doubtless admit that their 
cherished systems do not include the whole of truth, 
#nd are intrinsically capable ef amendment. But 
they dread the results to which the unsettling process 
may lead if it once begins. They think, and think 
rightly, that when men have once begun to doubt and 
dissent, the process tends to go deeper and deeper; and 
there is no absolute guaranty that it will stop short of 
rejection of all religious faith. Such a rejection in- 
voives profound moral injury to the individual, and 


in the case of society at large, it imperils all the dear- 


est interests of men. And when religious leaders say: 
“We will oppose all entrance on the path that may 
have such an issue; we will maintain our creeds in 
their fullest integrity sooner than begin a course of 
questioning which may bring men to shipwreck,”’ their 
motive is to be deeply respected, though the logic may 
‘be bad, and the conclusien a mistake. : 
nistake it seems to us, because it ignores the facts 
-of human nature. The mind of man was created with 
an irrepressible tendency to search into things, to in- 
quire, to forever seek the truth for itself, and accept 
No comfortable assurances at second-hand. If this im- 


_ Pulse is a mistake, the mistake is the Creator’s. Just 


as he gave man free-will, with its attendant possibility 
‘of self-harm, so be gave him the impulse to seek the 
truth for himself, even at the risk of making mistakes, 
by them. And the wise course ts to av- 


| 


“which God has set flowing in the minds of men. 


cept the Divine order of things. Instead of trying to 
crush out this troublesome propensity to ask questions, 
we ought fo fall in with it, and to set ourselves earnest- 
ly to getting the questions rightly answered. 

The policy of repression is peculiarly a mistake at a 


time like this. The disposition to doubt, te question, 


to re-examine all forms of belief, is one of the widest 
and mightiest facts of our generation. It carries both 
good and evil with it, and whether it result in more 
benefit or harm depends very largely on what attitude 
we take toward it. The doubting, questioning spirit 
in religion may be compared to the spirit of democracy 
in politics, with which, indeed, it is allied. The demo- 
ment has wrought some prodigions evils, 
as Francd@ can witness. But shall statesmen set it at 
deflance? Thatis the Bourbon treatment. The ruler 
who simply sets himself against democracy will be 
overwhelmed, and his resistance will only make the 
stream rise higher. It is precisely so in religion. The 
Church of Rome adopts the Bourbon method. It sets 
itself dead against the spirit of inquiry. And our 
ultra-conservative Protestants do precisely what Rome 
doves. They might as well set themselves against the 
tide as it sweeps in from the ocean, as against the tide 


will doubt, they will question. Let them in their 
doubting and questioning, have sympathy and guid- 
ance. A host of inquiring men stand at a point where 
two roads diverge. Go back they will notand cap not. 
The theology that held their fathers has lost its power 
over them. But, in going forward, they may go either 
into dreary skepticism, into negation, into life from 
which the noblest motives and highest joys have faded 
—or they may advance into new faith. which shall 
bring them nearer to God, and make them strouger, 
sweeter, braver, fitter to live and to die... And which 
way these men will turn depesds largely on*whether 
the church takes the lead in new thought, or stands 
vainly protesting. 

One thing the strict guardians of orthodoxy cannot 
do. They cannot keep men from thinking, and 
changing their belief, even in the church and the 


ministry. But this they can do: they can impose a 


formal profession of assent, and thereby develop in- 
sincerity. Let us look at this considerately, for here 
is ground where men -of all varieties of theological 
opinion ought to agree. Theo supreme necessity is that 
men be sincere. Be the truths ef a creed ever so 
precious, a merely outward assent to them is worth- 
less. The first condition of a good life, the first quali- 
fication of a religious teacher, is that words and heart 
should go together. 

Now, the prevailing system of imposing an elaborate 
creed at the door ef the chureh and the ministry is the 
mother and nurse of insincerity. It leads men, not so 
much into conscious falsehood, as into a disingenuous, 
cowardly, uncandid habit of mind. It is hostile to 


| that transparent truthfulness, that Christ-like sim- 


plicity, which is above all intellectual belief. 

Consider especially the influence which this creed- 
system has upen tke minister in his ordinary course. 
He receives the teaching of the Seminary, and then, 
before entering on his work as a teacher, is examined 
—as to what? Mainly, as to his assent to the formu- 
lated theology of pis church. At the outset of his 
mature life, while he is young, while he krows but 
little of books and but very little of men, he is 
expected to have accepted, with settled and confident 
belief, a fixed set of answers to all the questions about 
the radiations between man and his Maker. Is the re- 
quiring of such an assent at such atime favorable to 
sincerity, to humility of opinion, to the truth-seeking 
spirit ? 

The same requirement is virtually renewed and con- 
tinued throughout the life of a minister. He is held 
under heavy penalties to teach the creed of his church 
—or, at least, not to contradict it—a creed in most 
cases framed and adopted under widely different 
modes of thought from those which now prevail. No 
intelligent minister can avoid sOme degree of dissent 
from such a creed. The system cannot prevent him 
from thinking and dissenting. can only forbid the 

expression ‘of his dissent. It is easy to say, Let him 
speak out, and leave the church. But, remember, he 
is held to his place, not alone by selfish considerations, 
not alone by ties of affection, but by love for his use- 
ful work. We do not believe there is any body of 
men in the country who are more disinterested and 
devoted to the service of men than are the ministry as 
a whole. Nor do we impute to them, in any consider- 
able degree, any such duplicity in their professions of 
belief as is often lightly charged against them. We 
believe, on the contrary, that the cases are few where 
& minister teaches one thing while he consciously be- 
lieves the opposite, or remains silent as to his distinct 
and strong convictions. But the position of most 
ministers is such as to discourage them from independ- 
ent and fearless thought. Few men are strong enough 
to rise above the unconscious influence of self-interest, 
even in their secret thoughts. Put a man under 
bonds not to teach contrary toa certain creed; make 
his maintenance depend on obedience; make the sup- 
port and education of his family depend on it; make 
the work for which he has fitted himself and in which 
his usefulness consists, to depend on it;—and how 
many men will be strong enough to consider the 
truth of that creed with impartiality? The pressure is 
too great for ordinary human nature. And on this 
account we protest against. the creed-system, as it is 


ministry in most of our Protest- 


Men. 


ant denominations:—the system induces a biased 
disingenuous habit of mind: it is hostile to the disin- 
terested search for truth: it binders that voice of sim- 
ple, siucere, intense conviction which is most powerful 
to win wen to saving truth. 

We ure often Treminced that this is a faithless age. 
Letit be remembered that faith, in its noble and sayv- 
ing quality. is communicated less by argument than 
by personal contagion. The tirst and supreme requis- 
ite in a mau whois to make others believe is that be 
shall biusself believe. lv other words, sincerity, as 
well a3 earnestuess, is absolutely necessary for lim 
from whom men ure to catch the fire of a sacred faith. 
We want ministers who whether their creeds be long 
or short sball be intensely sincere iu their convie- 
tious, We waut to remove from the churches, and 
especially from the teachers of the churches, every 
influence that is unfavorable to —_ manly search for 
‘truth and truth only. G. S. M. 


_ OUT OF NAZARETH. 


By Rev. E. P. Powe11. 


HOSE who believe the sneers of the apostles 

of lax social order have come to look upon Old 
Connecticut as the bulwark of bigotry. It was the 
nursery from which were transplanted every blue 
dogma, and every fetter of conscience could be traced 
thither as its home. However, a good number hnd 
already learned that for religious liverality, tempered | 
by conscientious regard for the honor of God and the 
well-being of society, Connecticut was quite in the 
van of the States. The home of Yale College and of 
Horace Bushnell ceuld hardly be alaggard in a cordial 
greeting for free discussion of theological as well as 
philosophical questions. We had learned to t 
the calm and just consideration which were accordéd 
to views once held in honest distrust. Her Cousocia- 
tion gatherings have been marked by ap almost total 
absence of dogmatic déeliverances. Her princes in the 
church were discovered very early inclining to ex 
cathedra decisions. Bacon,surprised and delighted 
the liberal element in the Congregational Church by 
his position at Oberlia, and probably saved the church 
from disintegration. The West has talked more in- 
dependently, as well as more loudly: but it has been 
from without the Associations, until quite recently. 
Those best acguainted with the position of affairs have 
understood that between the State of fabled Blue 
Laws apd the frontier States of Atheistic speculation 
the largest measure of liberality must be conceded to 
the churches of the former. 

But what many were before convinced of they are 
now confirmed in, by the happy position taken in the — 
recent conference of Connecticut churches. Thisisall 
that has been desired and contended for by those in 
the Congregational Church who have chafed under the 
old polity. It has been for fifteen years a growing con- 
viction in the minds of mauy who loved the Lord, and 
loved souls, that the Church was committing a griev- 
ous wrong in building covenant barriers higher than 
those raised by Jesus himself. It seemed to many that . 
this was debarring large numbers from a fair fellow- 
ship, and giving their strength and alliance over to 
outsiders. It seemed also clear that this was not only 
a wrong to those thus alienated, but a serious damage 
to the Church itself, in driving away sincere, pious 
friends. Another trouble felt by many devoted pas- 
tors was that it exalted nominal or inferior questions 
into such prominence that they usurped largely ques- 
tions of love and life. Character-religion was esteem- 
ed less orthodox than creed-religion. Possibly this 
feeling, eombined with experience, led many to bold 
and defiant liberty against the usage of the churvhes; 
and to radical expressions which were pot acceptable 
to good but petrified communicants. Outside organ- 
izations constantly picked off members and preachers 
who desired liberty, and were not particular on other 
points. Many stood in a painful independence; sns- 
pected and not altogether loved—a freedom about 
equal to a pillory; a free tongue but very circup- 
scribed’ in their movements. The one thing ueeded 
was a simpler fellowship based on the fundamental 
elements-of Christianity. The demand was to be al- 
lowed to treat as brethren all who love God and follow 
Christ in sincerity of life; all who in human judgment 
desired to honor their Maker and benefit their fellow- 
men. The dangers in this direction were many; but 
the dangers thickened still more on the old line. It 
seemed better to run some risk of very diverse views 
in theology, than to let the age go by default. At all 
events tfe minority has won the day, in patience and 
love. 

The recommendation of the Connecticut Conference 
is hardly more than a confirmation of the position 
taken at the Oberlin Council; and yet it is more 
clear-cut and definite. It desires the adoption “of 
such a catholic and scriptaral ttatement of religious 
belief to be used in the admission of members to the 
church, that no true Christian within the parish limits 
will be excluded from the privileges and duties of 
church membership.” The recognition of the duties 
as well as privileges of church membership is one that 
will be emphasized in pastoral experience. Such 
creeds will exalt duties, and suppress contentions, 
They cannot fail to remove the excuses in many minds 
against church membership. This would be still more 
' true in the West, where se many thousands retain their 


letters after emigration, and forfeit “the privileges 
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and duties’”’ referred to. The record of Congrega- 
tionalism has been the record of freedom, but never 
of license. That Connecticut should lead in this 
latest action, based on the conscientious conviction of 
‘the age, is most appropriate. : 


| 
_& PHYSIOLOGICAL RESERVE FUND.” 


Mr. Editor: 
OUR paragraph on Dr. Fothergill’s new 
book, the Maintenance of Health, reminded me 
of the first temperance lecture I ever heard, when in 
college about the year 1824. The lecturer said we all 
bad resourves of strength laid away in a sort of reser- 
voir, to be drawn upon in the future and on special 
occasions as needed. Excitement was a key that would 
unlock that reservoir, and give us possession of these 
resources. 

Did you see that mother go down into that well, to 
rescue her babe? She couldn‘t bave done it if it had 
been alog. But the excitement of the occasion gave 
her the strength of a giant; and when it was over she 
fainted with exhaustion. She had, for the time being, 
used up all her resources of strength. 

Strong Drink is a key. 
o’clock, becomes very weary. He takes bis drink 
which gives him possession of some of these reserved 
resources of strength which he needs for the future. 
By this habit he uses up so much of his strength that 
he becomes prematurely exhausted, worn out. At 
thirty or forty he is an old man. 

This description, which is very similar to the view of 
the subject taken by Dr. Fothergill, made a very deep 
impression on my mind. It then seemed to me, as it 
has ever since, philosophical, and, if properly under- 
stood, as adapted to restrain men from a course so 


destructive to health and lengtb of days. 
AsA BULLARD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 


A NOTEWORTHY LIBRARY. 


HE appearance of a work on Indian Civiliza- 
tion, from the pen of a California gentleman, 
offers an opportunity for calling attention to a deserv- 
ing, not to say remarkable enterprise, which has 
secured a very valuable library to the Pacific Coast. 
It is only lately that literary circles here in the older 
States have become aware of its existence, and it is 
but just to say that it has received hearty and gen- 
erous appreciation in every quarter. Apart from the 
incidents of its collection—themselves sufficiently in- 
teresting—the library is entitled to notice principally 
from th: important fact that it is another contribu- 
tion to that select and highly prized group known as 
Libraries of American History. The enterprise has 
been a strictly private one—not an unusual circum- 
stance in itself, but having considerable significance 
in this connection, as it will remind us that it is to the 
industry, munificence, and national feeling of a few 
private individuals that we are mainly indebted for 
the preservation of our history in a tangible shape. 
‘A sorry plight we should find this department of our 
literature in to-day had its hoarding been left to the 
State or national legislatures. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the former have done nothing in this direc- 
tion. The Library of Congress, which is now more 
complete than any other in Americana, would be de- 
ficient to a mortifying degree did it not contain the 
fifty or sixty thousand books and pamphlets which 
Mr. Peter Force, of Washington, spent a life-time in 
gathering. Even the historical societies proper have 
not come by their noble collections through their cor- 
porate efforts alone, as their records in most cases 
will show. Neither the accumulations of the Phbila- 
delphia, Massachusetts, and New York Historical 
Societies, nor of the Harvard Library, nor of the 
Worcester Antiquarian Society, would be as exten- 
stve and rich as they are, were they diminished by 
the material given them to start with, or by the small- 
individual libraries, or parts of libraries, which 
ey have absorbed from time to time. Indeed, it 
rather challenges our surprise and admiration to find 
that of the twenty or more libraries devoted to Amer- 
ican history, all of them having a distinct value of 
their own, full one half belong to gentlemen in private 
life. The names of some of them are familiar. Mr. 
James Lenox, of New York, is one, and when he 
installs his collection in the chaste and ample building 
now nearly ready for it, and which by his liberality 
will be a public institution, it will doubtless astonish 
us with the wealth of its contents. Besides its Shakes- 
periana and a set of Bibles supposed to be unmatched 
for rarity and variety, its American department is 
stated, by those who know something of it, to be won- 
derfully choice and unsuspectedly complete on certain 
subjects, its owner having spared no expense to secure 
what volumes or ddcuments he has sought. Mr. 
George Bancroft has not been writing our history for 
forty years without coming into possession of a fine 
working library on the subject, accumulated with care 
at favorable opportunities. The collections of Mr. 
Wm. Menzies, Wm. Curtis Noyes, Esq., Mr. A. W. 
Griswold, and S. L. M. Barlow, Esq., also residents of 
New York City, take a high rank, as they are nearly all 
the product of many years’ growth. Mr. J. C. Brown, 
of Providence, Mr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge, and 
E. G. Asay, Esq., of Chicago, are to be included in the 
list; while Brooklyn gives us the names of Hon. H. CU. 


Here is a laborer who, at 11 | 


| Murphy, Mr. J. C. Brevoort, and Mr. T. H. Fields 


whose libraries are not far inferior to that of the Long 
Island Historical Society in the same city, if one of 
them is not evcn superior to it. Their are other indiv- 
iduals, quite a number, doubtless, to be mentioned, 
who, without collecting libraries for themselves, have 
made special personal efforts towards saving historical 
material; such men, for instance, as Mr. L. C. Draper, 
who has done much to make the Wisconsin Historical 
Society at Madison what it is—the only one in the 
Northwest that merits its name; and still others have 
been of service in various ways, as, for instance, Mr. 
John Sabin, of New York, who has assumed and half 
completed the enormous task of cataloguing and 
locating every book, pamphlet, and manuscript relat- 
to American history that exists, or is known to ever 
have existed The aggregate value of these several 
private libraries can hardly be estimated; and it is 
certain that we cannot overestimate the services of 
the men who have rescued so much historical lore 
that otherwise might have been scattered, or destroy- 
ed, or permanently fixed in foreign museums and 
archives. 

The new library referred to takes a place in this cir- 
cle of private collections, and is to be welcomed to it 
as & most important addition. Describing it in a word, 
it is a library containing the history of the western 
slope of this continent. Its contents appear.to have 
been gathered quietly, patiently, and diligently from 
every source, until now we are assured that there is 
not another equal to it in its specialty, and that it 
could not be duplicated if lost. The gentleman to 
whom the credit of organizing it belongs is Mr. Hubert 
Bancroft, the publisher of San Francisco. Fifteen 
years ago and more, while he was yet struggling to 
establish himself firmly in the book business in that 
city, he, encouraged an inclination to preserve what 
scanty material relating to California matters came 


into his hands, and finally developed the idea and 


plans which are now realized in his historical collec- 
tion. The result to-day‘is a library of over sixteen 
thousand volumes, pamphlets, and documents, in En- 
glish, Spanish, French, German, and Russian, touching 
discovery, life, and civilization on the Pacific coast 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and from Behring 
Straits to the Isthmus of Darien. To collect a!l this 
material could have been no small undertaking. It 
would seem that Mr. Bancroft set himself in earnest 
on his project in the midst of his business, and very 
probably he worked for success in the Iatter to insure 
the success of the former. Having started, in tbe 
course of a few years, a respectable foundation for his 
enterprise out of home matter, he commenéed to build 
it up by purchasing material wherever it was to be 
found, visiting this coust and Europe several times for 
the purpose, and leaving his orders with collectors in 
New York, London, Paris, Berlin, and at other points. 
Every work relating to the Pacific coast that could be 
had elsewhere seems to have had its face set westward 
to the new depository in San Francisco. It was not 
long also before some minor individual collections 
gravitated toward Mr. Bancroft’s larger one. Down 
the coast at San Diego, a Judge, Mr. Benjamin Hayes, 
had for twenty-five years been storing away all sorts 
of documents in the historical line, and these, with 
true public spirit, he has turned dver to Mr. Bancroft. 
In Los Angeles, Don Juan Bandini, a Mexican with 
literary tastes, had during his lifetime preserved bun- 
dles of original letters, sketches, and notes, including 
what a local paper describes as *‘ an original, inedited 
manuscript history of California from the earliest 
known Spanish settlement up to 1845,” all of which his 
widow, Senora Bandini, has generously presented to 
the San Francisco library. Still another, and not the 
least addition to it, is the private collection of General 
M. J. Vallejo, “of pure Castilian blood,’’ who was 
born in Monterey about sixty years ago and who has 
been largely associated with the public life of Califor- 
nia, both before and since its annexation to the United 
States. Not content with turning the whole mass of 
his local historical atquisitions over to Mr. Bancroft, 
the enthusiastic and patriotic General has been at 
work among his friends, the native Californians, and 
unearthed still further valuable matter. Gen. Vallejo 
is also now rendering the very important service of 
dictating from memory a full and circumstantial his- 
tory of California for preservation in the new library. 
Among others who are giving material encouragement 
to Mr. Bancroft should be mentioned the President of 
the Republic of Salvador, who has shown bis appreci- 
ation of this gentleman’s labors by consenting to for- 
ward official documents to him relating to that repub- 
lic; also the President of Nicaragua, who grants a 
similar favor. The services, too, of Mr. Bliss, late 
Secretary o American Legation in Mexico, have 
been of value in selecting books for the collection. Of 
the several reinforcements, however, which the library 
has received, perhaps the most notable is a remnant of 
what was to have been the Imperial Library of the ill- 
fated Maximilian. In the midst of bis brief success as 
the restorer of the Mexican Empire, he commissioned 
Don Juan Andrade, a publisher and collector of forty 
years’ standing in the City of Mexico, to organize a 
grand national library for the capital, which Andrade 
duly organized, and which he also duly shipped out of 
the country upon Maximilian’s misfortune. His fine 
collection was subsequently sold in Berlin, where Mr. 
Bancroft secured three thousand volumes on Mexican 
history for his own shelvea. 

It is unnecessary to go into further details ta regard 
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to this new historical collection—a mere glance at 
which was only intended at the outset—to indicate its 
value or estimate the quantum of praise that is due to 
the individual whose name is associated with it. Re- 
specting Mr. Bancroft personally, it may be stated that 
he is a native of Ohio, and comparatively a young man. 
Going to California in 1855, to establish a book business, 
he finally settled in San Francisco, after encountering 
fortune and misfortune at other points. To enable 
him to carry out his library enterprise discriminating- 
ly, he studied the modern languages, and has of late 
years worked industriously with assistants in arrang- 
ing and indexing his extensive mass of works, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, Maps, etc. He now appears in the 
light of a historical writer, and the results and merit 
of his work in this direction will be without doubt 
extensively noticed and criticised. Merely as an in- 
telligent and indefatigable organizer of a noble his- 
torical library, however, he has done almost enough; 
certainly be has done a great service. 

Whoever hereafter would inform himself from 
original sources upon the history of the Pacific coast— 
its earliest explorers, the Spaniards, whe moved up — 
from Mexico after the Conquest; its innumerable In- 
dian tribes, and their phases of civilization from the 
Aztecs to the wretched “ digger’’; its first missions; 
its permanent white settlements; its material progress 
and its general development—must necessarily go to 
Mr. Bancroft’s library. It is a collection the Pacific 
States could least afford to be without, and which they 
are most fortunate in having secured for them so soon 
and in such a complete state. 


PROF. SEELYE ON MISSIONS. 


ROF. Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College, 

has been lecturing the past week before the Yale 
Divinity School on Missions. The course comprises - 
six lectures, three of which remain to be given this 
week. The first lecture was upon the condition and 
needs of the unchkristian world. He presented a vivid 
picture of the degradation of these nations, based 
not merely on his own observation, which has been 
extensive, but supporting his statements by refer- 
ence to authorities accessible to all. China, as one 
of the most promising of pagan nations, and whose 
civilization has been so widely lauded, was shown to 
be most shockingly corrupt in its social and private 
life. Lying, insincerity, licentiousness, and almost 
every vice mentioned in Scripture, is practiced without 
restraiat. Their virtue is entirely external. India is 
in a similar condition. Before the establishment of 
the English in that country not less than 10,000 infants 
were put to death by their parents per month in the 
single province of Bengal. This condition is true ~ 
only of modern half-civilized pagans, but it is foun 
where civilization has shown some of its most re- 
nowned trophies. In Greece and Rome society was all 
pollution. The most classic writings reveal it. Even 
their philosophers taught the most unmentionable 
vices. The first chapter of Romans is not an untrue 
portraiture of pagan corruption. This condition is not 
going to change itself for the better. The most palpa- 
ble facts of history contradict the theories of evolution 
from lower to higher conditions. A downward tenden- 
cy in human nature is vastly more conspicuous than 
any inherent tendency to improve. The inspiration to 
rise must come from without. 

In the second lecture it was demonstrated that ordi- 
nary sppliances of civilization have signally failed to 
change this degradation of moral life. He showed 
that commerce, instead of proving beneficial to mis- 
sions, has everywhere operated as a hindrance. Chris- 
tian governments, in their dealing with the unchris- 
tian world, have not shrunk from the grossest wrongs, 
and there is no ground for hope in the whole attitude 
of Christian nations against pagan nations. Mission- 
ary experience of recent years has banished the no- 
tion that civilization should precede evangelization. 
Neither the mechanic arts, education or culture have 
succeeded unaided by religion. A nation’s intellectual 
progress hus always followed, not preceded, some 
moral impulse. Education may gild vice, as in an- 
cient Rome and Athens, but will not remove corrup- 
tion. Political and social changes have not been 
effective. Social evil has, its root in the individual 
heart, and only here will any remedy prove effective. 
Systems of philosophy and natural religions have 
failed to regenerate society. Human rature has uo 
power of self-renovation. 

The third lecture discussed the all-sufficiency of 
Christianity as a remedial agency. The Gospel an- 
nounces itself as a free gift of divine procurement. 
All other systems proceed upon the assumption that 
the divine favor is to be gained through human effort. 
Christianity thus stands alone, and reveals a God seek- 
ing after men. No vision of his mercy to sinners ever 
dawned upon a pagan’s mind, but the divine influence 
kindles inspiration and hope in the soul, and lifts it to 
self-forgetfulness. The actual fruits of Christianity 
show that it is fitted to regenerate the race. All our 
purity and progress have come through the influence 
of this new life, and not through any legacy be- 
queathed from our ancestors. The Gospel brings the 
same results out of. the most diverse classes and condi- 
tions of society. Its results are seen all over the globe, 
whether among Indians, Seuth Sea Islanders, or among 
the more civilized pagan# of China, Japan and India. 
Throughout the eighteen centuries of its existence it 
has not grown weak, but its power is attaining grandet 
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Ec. 16, 1874. 
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and more wonderful results wherever it gains foothold | 


neration and salvation of the race. 


ADVENT HYMN. 
Br Rev. Joun G. AMES. 


He shall come again in glory. 
KING of kings, Thou Lord of all, 
Whose righteous rule in heaven is known, 
When wilt thou list thy people’s call, 
And here on earth erect thy throne? 


Our hearts believe thy promise, Lord, 
We gazo expectant towards the sky ; 

We read with joy th’ unfailing Word, 
Trusting the longed-for day is nigh. 


The Church on earth waits thy return, 
Their sad dissensions then shall cease, 

And all who name thy name shall learn 
To live and serve in love and peace. 


fhe nations still refuse thy sway, 
And faithless kings in council meet. 
Thy coming haste, thy might display, 
And bring them subject to thy fect. 


The groaning earth repeats her sighs, 
Waiting release from sin’s cmbrace, 
And upwards towards the silent skies 
She turns an eager suppliant’s face. 


Wo plead thy sure prophetic word, 
Lifting our hearts in prayer to thee. 
Let now the herald cry be heard, 
Let us thy Advent glory see. 


In glorious majesty descend, 
Thy rightful power on earth possess, 
The reign of sin and sorrew end, 
Begin the reign of righteousness. 
O, quickly come. Let earth behold 
Her Sov’ reign Lord with glory crowned. 
O, bring the day so long foretold, 
Let us thy Advent praises sound. 


Kecture-Hoom Caulk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE PRESENT USE OF HEAVEN. 
; Frrpay Evenine, Dec. 11, 1874. 


T would be extravagant to say etRperem 


will not be su useful to us when we get there as it 
ay be here; aud yet there would be a truta under 
such an extravagance if one should utterit. What- 
aoa may be that state (and we know very little in 
detail about it) we are left without any doubt of this: 
that it is a condition of transcendent enjoyment as 
compared with our earthly state; and that the society 
which we shall meet there, being composed of “ the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” will transcend any 
measure or model of manhood that we know of here. 
It is a condition in which we are by moral sensibility 
lifted into the immediate presence and communion of 
God, so that he becomes to us more real and more 
glorious than he can be here upon earth. It isa con- 
dition which in some sense may be said to be ultimate. 
We shall have reached the consummation there, and 
Now, to hold heaven up simply as a counterpart 
and antithesis of hell, as a mere place to escape into 
for fear of being burned, may be very useful to men 
with exceedingly low notions, coarse, undeveloped, 
uncultured; but it is an idea that should scarcely 
enter into our heads. We think of heaven, often, with 
reference to the inquietudes and the disturbances of 
this life—and to a certain extent this is right; but if 
there ever was a man wh» had aright to do it, it was 
oe who “died deaths daily” (there can be no 
itronger language than that); and yet when he came 
to speak of it he said he knew he had a house above, 
d he said he desired to depart and be there; but the 
desire was not that he should be ‘‘unclothed”’; it was 
not any such discontent with life and its experiences 
as to make him wish to get nway from this world and. 
out of this state, with its misery and affliction. He de- 
desired to be “clothed upon,” rather. It is the sense 
which we have of the manhood and glory and purity 
and perfectness of that state which should give usa 
strong desire to be there. 
> By keeping before us continually this last resort of 
the spirit, this home of. the soul; by living in the 
presence of it every day—not so much by attempting 
to analyze it; not so much by undertaking to find out 
pena what this figure or that symbol means, but 
y bringing to mind continually the general idea that 
ereach there a condition of true symmetrical man- 
hood—a condition which is holy, which is joyful, and in 


men, and in which we shall see face to face, and shall 
have the consciousness that we are like Him—by living 
in the constant thought of heaven, with this view, we 
Shall find that certain things become easy which now 
are very hard. . 

_ The great object of all divine providences, if we may 
interpret them from the light which we have, is to 
build manhood in us... The apostle says: ae 


‘‘ Let everyone of us please his neighbor, for his good to 


In other words, Let the whole spirit and effluence of 


our life be to create happiness in our neighbor, not | 


without any moral regard, but with the thought of his 
benefit. Let us seek his happiness by way of making 
him better. And Jet this be not transient but perma- 
nent. Tbe command is, Let the whole temper of your 


| soul be such as shall give pleasure, and a pleasure 


which shall make men better, not worse, and better, 
not transiently, but permanently. This command 
springs, undoubtedly, out of the divine economy. God 
builds men so as not only to make them better, but 
to make them permanently better. : 

In the constant thought of that life which is tocome, 
there will be, of course, a thousand sorrows and a thou- 
sand difficulties which we shall have to meet every 
day; and the question should be with us, not simply, 
‘“* How soon shall I get to heaven so as to be free from 
these troubles?’’ but, *‘ How shall I bear these troubles 
so as to be built for heaven ?””—the state of mind being 
very different in the one case from what it is in the 
other. Great provocations fallupon men. Men know 
how thunder and lightning come from the clouds in 
summer; and they want to thunder and lighten some- 
times themselves; but it is better that the contents of 
the clouds should drop down in gentle rains, and make 
something grow, than that there should be flashing and 
resounding in the heaven, and that the oak should be 
crashed to pieces which has been growing fora hun- 
dred years, and it is better, not that men should pro- 
duce a great racket in the world, and work destruction 
around about them, but that they should create hap- 
piness among their fellow-men. It is better that men 
should say, “I shall by-and-by be where the wicked 
cease from troubling, where the weary are at rest; 
and how shall this provocation produce in me gentle- 
ness and goodness, and so fit me for the heavenly 
state?’* Noblesse obligeis a good proverb. Theideais 
that one’s order obliges him to do certain things. One 
says, ‘“‘I am a noble, and there are many things which 
men do not want to do, but which T, an heir of heaven, 
ought todo. I am bound to dothem because lama 
Christian—not because I am a member of the church, 
but because I belong to the superior order of the uni- 
verse—to the great company of the redeemed—to those 
who are the first born. Iam achild of heaven; I have 
been sent away to school; the vacation is very near; 
I am going back home again; and it is becoming in me 
that in everything I do Lshould carry myself in such 
away that when I come to Zion and before God I shall 
not be found unwortby of the society which I shall 
meet there, nor of the divine Fatherhood, nor of that 
disciplinary course which God has exercised toward 
me. 

In this life we undertake to vindicate our wounded 
pride, our wounded vanity, and our wounded affec- 
tion; and if men set out to vindicate themselves in 
these various respects, as long as they live there will 
be a chance for it every day, and all the time; and be- 
fore they get through with it they will be through 
with life, and will be unbuilt,.or will be unfinished— 
what has been done will have been done wrongly or 
poorly; but if they live perpetually with the thought, 
How shall I seem better with my God? how shall I be 

more in harmony, not with the great babble and riot 
of men about me, but with those who are in harmony 
with the universe? how shall I be sweeter, deeper, 
truer, purer? how shallI be more fullof honor, more 
full of disinterested affection, more full of self-sacri- 
fice? how shall I be more a man? how shall I bea man 
in my own thought, though nobody else may know it? 
how shall I seek to turn the eveats of poverty, of dis- 
appointment, of distress, of all manner of evils, which 
are more or less tbe experience, first or last, of all men, 
so that when I come to Zion and before God, I shall 
make the discipline of this world appear in my excel- 
lence ?—if a man lives perpetually with this thouzht, 
he will beall the time building, building, soul-building. 

‘It does not make any difference that you cannot see 
exactly how things are going to end. It does not make 
any difference that you can not exactly match the 
thought physical with thethought spiritual. Children, 
I have no doubt, have been much interested in the 
building of the bridge that has been going on, and that 
will bring honor to the men who fathered it, and stuck 
to it, and whose names will be remembered in other 
generations on account of the great work which they 
have performed. Ifcel a strange interest in it myself. 
There is not a day that I do not stand and look at it. 
I see that, on our side, the tower has gone up and has 
reached the top; and there it stands. On the other 
side there is another, its mate, going up; and I can se& 


that thought near me here. It will have much to do 
with determining this side. Not that I would get out 
of this world into that, but that I may be all the time 
able to strengthen my weakness, to fortify my fear, to 
dismiss from myself undue anxiety, to be patient, to 
keep under things tumultuous that make of life a tar- 
moil and to be sweet, gentle, strong, courageous, enter- 
prising in spiritual things, and full of faith and kindness 
which nothing can diminish, or take away, or swerve 
fora moment. How to use heaven so that it shall drop 
dews on the barren places of this life, and so that 
there shall spring up something of its flowers, some- 
thing of its fruit, and something of its leaves for the 
healing of the nations—this is the question. To one 
who so uses heaven, and who lives as seeing him who 
is invisible, life is not so hard. It is hard to make 
bricks without straw, and it is hard to live a spiritual 
life without motives and inducements; but if oneonly 
keeps near him the other life and its contents, accord- 
ing to the measure of his understanding of it, it is not 
so hard for him to perform Christian duties, and hav- 
ing done all, and having put on the whole armor of God, 
to stand. 


—A colony from New Britain, Conn., composed 
of farmers, machinists, carpenters, boat-builders and 
other mechanics, is making arrangements to settle on 
Indian river, Florida. A large tract of land has been 
purchased for the use of this colony, which will doubt- 
less carry with it to the South capital, enterprise, in- 
dustry, morality and religion—the elements of all 
social success. : 


Hooks aud Authors. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 


Vers de Société. Selected from Recent Authors, by Charles 
H. Jones. With Illustrated Title and Vignette drawn by 
John A. Mitchell and engraved by Henry Marsh. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

To all persons acquainted with Vers de Société 
in the tongue which gave them their name, Mr. Jones’s 
volume will be a very agreeable surprise. For it isan 
undeniable fact that the French verses which gained 


‘ popularity under this name have done so largely by 


reason of their sarcasm, cynicism or heartlessness. 
The polish which they never lacked, and which is ab- 
solutely necessary even in Vers de Société which show 
feeling, was applied with exceptional industry to the 
sting with which they were usually armed. But Mr. 
Jones, adopting the definition of Locker, claims that 
** Vers de Soctété need by no means be confined to top- 
ics of artificial life. Subjects of the most exalted and 
of the most trivial character may be treated with 
equal success. They should be short, elegant, refined 
and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chastened 
sentiments.’’ We gratefully accept the definition, and 
ery, ** Vive la Revolution!” for toa polished French- 
man Mr. Locker’s definition would seem most atro- 
ciously radical and revolutionary. 


whose guidance Mr. Jones prepared his book before 
seeing Locker’s definition), we have a volume of verse 
embodying a great deal of feeling as well as polish. 
We find two.or three pieces—among them Swinburpe’s 
‘“ An Interlude” with its exquisite opening and satanio 
finale—whicb suggest the sort of book a Frenchman 
would have given ua, but there is scarcely anything 
which is worse than amusing, and there is a great deal 
that is better. We find in these pages Longfellow’s 
**Maidenhood,” Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘A Man’s Require- 
ments,’? whose vicious final quatrain will hardly be 
remembered after what precedes it; Thackeray’s “ At 
the Church Gate,’’ which we never found ina hymn 
book, but which is purer in tone than some hymns we 
have read; Jean Ingelow’s charming “* Lettice White,”’ 
and many other “ heart poems.’ Of humor, the book 
is delightfully full. There are many able verses from 
English writers of special ability in this direction, but 
to our thinking the volume contains nothing which so 
fully complies with its requirements as do certain ex- 
tracts from our own countrymen, Holmes and Lowell; 
i.e., the ** Contentment” of the former and “ Without 
and Within” by the latter. We find, also, Stain- 
forth’s Little Gertie’? and Brough’s “ Neighbor Nel- 
lie,’”’ both of which we have long hoped to see rescued 
from their hazardous life in newspaper columns and 


what it will be when it is completed. Now,I say to Nproperly cared for between book-covers. 


myself, ‘* A tower goes up in this world, and I see it. 
There is another one going upon the other side, across 
the river of death, in the heavenly land. That I can 
not see; but I know it is going up, andI knowit will: 
be a mate to this.”’” It will not be long before the 
workmen will take one wire, and fasten it to the tower, 
on this side, and stretch it across and fasten it to the 
tower on the other side; and then there will be ad- 
ded to that another wire, abd-another, and another; 
and then when a sufficient number of wires have 
been stretched across, the roadway will be built; 
and then the throng will begin to pass over the bridge; 
and I say to myself, ‘‘ These cares, and thoughts, and. 
feelings which-we have in this world are wires. which 
God is stretching across the river of death; the road- 
way is being prepared; and it will not be long before I 
shall go over on it. I shall soon be upon the other 
side;-and F shall leave the dust, the noise, the whole 
drill of this morta! life.”’ 

What I need more than everything else is to keep 


The publishers have done .their work admirably. 
The paper is fine, heavy and of a delicate tint. The 
center of each page upon which the letter-press ap- 
pears has an additional tint impressed upon it, and 
this, with a narrow margin of unprinted paper, is sur- 
rounded by a a border-line of light purple. The illus- 
trations, which consist of emblematic vignettes and 
title-page, are exquisitely designed and engraved. The 
ornamentation of the cover is boldly unconventional, 
extending, as it does, across both covers. At the tcp 
of the front cover is seen Cupid, with hat and gloves 
in hand, but dressed otherwise only in his own wings. 
He has apparently been climbing the vine of a morning- 


-has turned about and raised his opera glass. At the 
extreme lower corner of the back cover is the grave 
owl who does duty as trade-mark for Messrs. Holt & 
Co. Judging from botanical evidence adduced by the 
vine, we should say the wise bird had determined that 


the graceless god had gone far enough, and was trying 


Thanks to such a purified ideal, however (under. 


glory (which in flower-language signifies coquetry), and 
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to bring him down by pulling down the top of the vine 
itself. Of course tke edges of the book are gilded, and 
—which is not usually a matter of course in handsome 
books—there are abundant indexes of authors, subjects 
and first lines. 


The Life and co maf Or Sir Philip Sidney. With Portrait. New 

York: J.B. F 

There is no Saint of European history so inter- 
esting to the student, the politician, the artist and the 
littérateur as that portion of the sixteenth century in 
which Elizabeth sat on the throne of England. Ex- 
cepting Russia, every Eurepean state was strong and 
active. The South European nations had not then 
. gone into that political decline from which they (Italy 
excepted) have never recovered. In those days 
Turkey was dreaded by all Europe as an enemy more 
strong, resistless, and far more arregant than was 
Rome in the days of Julius Cesar; and while truces 
with the Turks lasted, the rest of Europe trembled 
with fear that Spain might imagine cause for war. 
England was a small nation, with no considerable 
city but London, and London’s population did not ex- 
ceed 60,000; Holland was full of rich and populous 
cities; Sweden was one of the great powers, and Ger- 
. many was a loose confederation of what then were 
distinct and powerful principalities. The religion of 
the continent (Turkey excepted) was Roman Catholic, 
and was so by authority, and England, in spite of the 
“reformed” church of Heury VIII., had nearly as 
many Romanists as Protestants within her borders. 
On the Continent Protestants were found in great 
numbers, but only a feeble minority when compared 
to their Catholic brethren. Yet in this age was Jargely 
determined the present political, social and religious 
status of Europe. 

It naturally follows that even the general reader of 
history must finally desire to comprehend the influ- 
ences of the Elizabethan period. The history of the 
latter half of the sixteenth century should preface 
any and all readizg of subsequent history. The labor 
necessitated by such a course of reading, however, is 
enormous, and to young persons and general readers 
without the habit of systematic application it is 
utterly discouraging. It is for just such people that 
The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney was written; 
for the hero’s life, though never lost sight of as the 
subject proper of the book, forms an excuse for con- 
stant allusions to and explanations of the State of 
Europe. Insosmalk a volume it is impossible to go 
largely into biography in detail; but the author's 
outlines and sketches are given with an enthusiasm 
which compels the reader’s attention, and leaves upon 
his mind impressions more distinct and lasting than 
the greatest historians are in the habit of making. 
Such books may not be great histories, but we venture 
to say they give to great histories thousands of read- 
ers which they never would have had but for some 
such lucid and interesting introduction. 

Of the life of Sidney himself the author tells us all 
that is known of him, and we know of no better hu- 
man life for young people to acquaint themselves 
with. Many ages have produced young men who had 
goodness without strengh, or streugth without char- 
acter, or who were wise in their day and generation; 
but Sidney, in an age far more corrupt than our own, 
proved by his life that a man can be absolutely 
brave, honest, pure and Christian without retiring 
from the world or forfeiting the regard of great and 
wise men. When we read that Sidney dared, as none 
other did, to rebuke Queen Elizabeth, yet retained her 
regard, that he was the vigorous political, religious 
and military enemy of Philip II. of Spain, and yet that 
monarch said of him that England had lost in one mo- 
ment what she could not produee in an age, we long 
to see the story of his life take its proper place in the 
hearts of American youth, and displace therefrom the 
characterless saints and powerful sinners which are 
apt to be found enshrined there instead. 

The few faults of the book are due to the author’s 
fondness for ornamentation. Metaphors, similes and 
figurative expressions are perfectly legitimate literary 
means, and when apt, as most of the author's are, are 
very instructive; they need, however, the most care- 
ful revision before they are finally uttered. The pub- 
lishers have done their work well, the typography 
being neat, the portrait, view of Penshurst Castle, and 
& fac-simile of a letter by the hero, well engraved, and 
the binding tasteful. Sidney’s coat of arms and motto 
adorn the first cover. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


One of the handsomest of the Christmas books 
for juveniles is Mrs. Mary Manes Dodge’s Rhymes and 
Jingles. It is unusually fpll of illustrations which are 
very good and often very fu and it is very hand- 
somely printed and bound. To describe its literary 
merits would require a great many adjectives which 
would, in turn, contradict each other. The adult 
reader, looking into this book, will first say ‘“‘ What 
nonsense!’’ Then he will be moved to laughter, and 
will go on reading until reminded of his undignified 
action, when he will either lay the book down with a 
sigh, or, if good at invention, will offer an excuse, and 
continue to read. We hardly know in what place it 
will do most good—the nursery, the minister’s study,or 
the Congressman’s desk; but it is werth a place in 
either, as well as on the tables of the mona of the 
three ieading classes referred +o. (Scribuer, Arm- 


parents to notify him, by declining to buy. 


strong & Co.) 


Childhood Songs, by Lucy Larcomn, is not so 
large as Mrs. Dodge’s book, but mm appearance and 
quality of illustration is very similar and just as good. 
The letter press is rather more serious in nature, but 
is by no means devoid of fun, or intentional nonsense 
either. Like Rhymes and Jingles, it is a book of a 
kind greatly needed but seldom found—the kind 
whose illustrators comprehend that ehildren appre- 
ciate and deserve good pictures, and whose publishers 
do not fear the risk of paying for them. Of books for 
children, we know but few whose illustrations could 
survive the criticisms of an intelligent five-year old. 
In the coming days when a sense of the eternal fitness 
of things shall rule, we shall expect to hear that each 
publisher of books for children. will submit his de- 
sizps to a committee of reading mothers and very 
small children. We don’t believe, though, that even 
then they will do much better than they have done in 
“* Childhood Songs.”’ (Osgood & Co.) 

Speaking Likenesses, by Christina Rossetti, is a 
book of stories which an amiable aunt told, at asingle 
sitting, to some youthful auditors. The stories are all 
in that fanciful vein which Miss Rossetti monopolizes, 
aud their unreality is frequently brought to the read- 
er’s notice by the very unimaginative interruptions of 
the listeners. Miss Rossetti’s stories generally enlarge 
little eyes and silence little tongues—for a few min- 
utes; then there begins a series of questions as numer- 
ous and searching as if.the authoress had announced 
a new theological dogma to a mixed party of minis- 
ters. The influence of such stories seems to us very 
healthful; there is as much of a moral in each one of 
them as in a Sunday-school book, but it is so thor- 
uoghly concealed as to be unsuspected during the 
reading, and comes to light only when the inevitable 
questions are asked. Miss Rossetti’s book is illustrated 
by Arthur Hughes, who is quite a successful figure 
draughtsman, but who affects those dreadful back- 
grounds which are dear to the hegrts of Millais and 
his followers. There may be some tan for torment- 
ing the adult population witb these nightmare effects, 
but not even bad children deserve a punishment so 
dreadful. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The American Tract Society send us a wee gilt 
box, less than three inches by four, and not an inch 
deep, which contains four wee books of about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages each! Each book contains some 
really good picture, and has a diminutive chromo on 
the cover, besides a chromo on the cover of the box. 


This pretty Lilliputian library isnamed The Dot Books, \ 


and is calculated to impress with a sense of unusual 
importance any child fortunate enough to receive it. 
The same heuse publishes, with four colored illustra- 
tions, Bessie Kirkland, a pleasant little story for chil- 
drep, but with the application, as a rule, above the 
comprehension of a child until somebody translates 
it into child-language. The Society publishes also the 
** Little Folks’ Picture-book,’’ with more than twenty 
full page engravings, with pages of reading matter 
alternating. 

The hero of Mr. Horatio Alger’s Brave and Bold 
succeeded in shooting a burglar and saving a railway 
train before the author was half through with him. 
Such brilliant achievements, added to the fact tbat 
the hero’s misfortunes had barely time to occur before 
great successes took their places, enabled us tolay down 
the book, half read, with a distinct impression that 
we had had enough of young hero to last us for a long 
time. We.suppose Mr. Alger writes such books for 
commercial reasons only, but we are led to wonder 
whether in the end they pay? It seems impossible 
that any boy can be benefited, or help being harmed 
by such a book. Excluding those of immoral nature, 
it seems to us that the worst povels and plays have 
exactly the same leading tendencies which this book 
of Mr. Alger’s has—a tendency to make boys dissatis- 
fied with the every-day life and commonplace inci- 
dents which are their natural lot. Mr. Alger can 
write books whose interest is derived from healthful 
sources, and when he fails to do so it is the duty of 
(Loring.) 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has written a great 
many good fairy stories, and his Whispers from Fairy 
Land will doubtless be wanted by all the children 
who have read the author’s ether books. Mr. Hu- 
gessen has the faculty—so rare in writers for children 
—of sprinkling through a child’s story sundry remarks 
apparently made for the especial delectation of the 
long-suffering parents who are compelled to read 
aloud to their children. His Whispers relate seven 
stories of varying degrees of improbability, but all 
told in the most matter-of-fact way and with the most 
natural accessories, as if grave debates between rooks, 
and pigs wearing side-saddles, and graceful old gentle- 
men whose heads leave their shoulders for a frisky 
promenade through gardens, were affairs of every- 
day occurrence. The illustrations are as decorous 
and funny as the stories. (Appleton.) 


Child-Life in Italy and Child-Life in Europe, 
by E. H. Watson, are unpretentious but very readable 
little books by an author who deserves practical en- 
couragement. She endeavors to interest children in 
scenes, objects and people tbat have interested older 
people, and she succeeds very well. In the first-named 
book she tells of little travelers in Italy and what they 
saw, and she does not, like most people who write on 
Cathoiic couniries ior juveniles, improve cvery occa- 
sion te sneer at the prevailing religion of Italy. The 


pictures, the antiquities, the Roman carnival, the 
Colisseum, Mount Vesuvius, and others of the great 
sights of Italy, are all talked about in a way which 
can not fail to entertain children, and leave in their 
mmds something better worth thinking about than is © 
the subject-matter of dime novels, sensatienal news-— 
papers, or the average Sunday-school book. Child- 
Life in Europe is a collection ef stories told in Europe 
to the children of the sculptor Crawford, and have an 
enormous historical range. Romulus and Remus, 
Hannibal and Scipio, Jupiter and his attendant di- 
vinities, the Moors in Spain, the Cid, Don @xixote, 
King Richard, Columbus, Oberon, Titania, Pack—all 
these and hundreds of others are talked about by some 
fairies as truthful as if they resided in the keyhole of 
the British Museum or the Astor Library. A notice in 
the prefatory pages says these two books have been 
placed in Sunday school libraries. We are glad of 
it. We believe in nosort of libraries are interesting 
books so much needed and so seldom found as in those 
of Sunday schools, and every juvenile book fit for use 
there should be placed there without delay. (Wm. L. 
Gill & Co.) 


Doors Outward, by the authorof Winand Wear, 
is a natural, interesting book, and barely escapes being 
humorous at times. The story is that of a rich family, 
whose head failed suddenly in business, and under 
suspicious circumstances. He disappears, the family 
go into retirement and poverty, and the eldest child, 
a girl, has the care of the household, which contains 
an invalid, characterless mother, a dreadful brother, 
two younger children, and a good but helpless grandpa. 
A good-hearted, strong-minded, eecentric woman, who 
occasionally helps at the family work, indulges in a 
great deal of preachMg with very little cant, and im- 
presses one with the conviction that she could be very 
funny if she wasn’t in a Sunday-school book. The 
daughter does not marry a rich man, the oldest son 
does not make a fortune (on the contrary, he narrowly 
escapes going to the penitentiary); the youngest boy 
stands on the railroad track and is killed by the loco- 
motive instead of being saved in a wonderful manner, 
and the whole story is very like actual life, but is in- | 
teresting and profitable for all that. (Carters.) 

Gipsy’s Travels, by Josephine Pollard, will 
greatly interest the little folks, but the moral applica- 
tions are in language which unconsciously leads the 
reader to wonder why, if Niagara Falls and the Phila- 
delphia Mint can be talked of in simple language, the 
religious applications should be in words and meta- 
phors fit for grown people obly. We don’t wonder 
that Gipsy felt indignant at finding that Major Mur- 
phy, of whom she was told that he had been in a good 
many battles, was a very noble-hearted religious 
tailor, and that“ the needle was his sword, cutting 
down many a little enemy.”’ Even grown-up Chris- 
tians would have thought savagely of Ananias—and 
his fate—if humbugged so thoroughly. (Nelson & 
Phillips.) 


Joe and Sally is an interesting and touching 
little story about a couple of ragged, miserable chil- 
dren who were made comfortable and helped to re- 
spectability through the kindness of a little boy. The 
book contains a little sermonizing, which, though 
simple and pointed, is unnecessary; the story itself 
will have an effect too good to be improved by ser- 
mons. (American Tract Society.) 
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Business Pepartment, 


TRAIN YouR CHILDREN in accordance 
@ith the Science of Mind, as taught in the 
Phrenolugical Journal, and your gray hairs 
will not go down to the grave ia sorrow, be- 
cause of lives misspent and fruitless, Sent 
three months “on trial’ for 50 cents. Single 
aumbers, 30:cents. A year, $3. New vol. 
Address 8. R. WeEtii1s, Publisher, 389 Broad- 


way,'N. Y. 


Every MoTHer should read the Science 
of Health—best Health Magazine in the world 


she would be well and keep her children 


Sent “on trial” three ‘months for 25 

ngle numbers, 20 cents. A year, $2. 
Address S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all my family work; and it is well attested 
that the * Willcox & Gibbs”’ is ust that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gi . Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Magic for the Parlor. 
Call or send a Stamp for ei 


wonders 
alozue of wonders for 


well. 
cents. 


riec- 
ustrated k 
Amusement. 


Hartz Magi ic Re ary Broadway, N. Y. 
most extensive ascortment 


s’ Clothing in America is a 

dwin the Clothier, of an 
Street, New York; and of Fulton and Smith 
Strects, Brooklyn. this house 
have reached one and a half million dollars in 
one year. 


GRAND Unton Horen, New 
Transient or permanent. Gents can live more 
luxuriously at the GRAND UNION than at any 
other first class Hotel in New York. Euro- 

n. Elevator, Steam Heater, etc. 
Locaten opposite Grand Central Depot. Car- 
riage hire saved by stopping here. 


Next to a loving heart, 1 prize 
A lovely 

breath is sweet’as evening breeze 
From balmy South. 

well I know you won't 
orget to use your SOZODONT. 


Menit will win. The public full; ap- 
preciate our scales which are fast displacing 
all others. The Jones Scale Works, Bing- 
bampton, N. Y. 


Tne unprecedented sale of the Eureka 
Machine twist, is accounted for from the fact 
that those who use it once will use no otber. 


best and cheapest Toilet-Soap is 
s Oatmeal Glycerine. S6ld every- 
where. 


ED UCAT IONAL. 


OTTAGR HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

4+ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 

Course pa Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 

Arts a specialty. Instruction t ee 

rear begins Sept. 16 For Circuk dress ac. 
ETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


BISBEX. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
GHKEEPS 


Golicits an inspection by parents of” his SCHOOL 


IGHLAN D MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
Orcommon and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company’s College. Small 

@alary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 

C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 


N TANTED IMMEDIATE Y.—100 more 
youns Men end Women to learn Book-keep- 
ng, Peamanship, ~ ol at Cobb’s Actual Business 
to posit ions ata salary of $800 to $1500 a 
year. paid while learning. Situations 
For full information address M. W. 
BB, President, Painesviltie, Ohio. 


HE WINTER TERM OF 
Will open Deo. dist, 1874. Fur catalorue apply to 
Mns. C. C, METCALF, 


Principal. 


~ CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 


WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 2cts, Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 
BMOLIDAY. GIFTS. 

BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transter Pictures, with full instructions and 24 Pe- 
» catalqzue, sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Florrers,Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, ne and Comic Figures, 
can be moat bea ns to md 60 

a im{tate ti t 
— Gem for com 50 for 
wanted. Addresa J. L. PATTEN & & co. 71 Pine St., New York. 

WV i ILLER BATH HOTEL. 

This is one of the most desirable places ‘in the 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Loeated 
between Fifth Sixth near Madison 

uare. Cars and stages to all p of the City 
cellent table, wholesome food. A quiet, pleas- 
anthome. Baths connected, but distinct ale the 
otel. Transient boarders or lodgers soeres at 

all times, day or night. Price for poape per 
Tror #12 up. recms. “aay, 


sinsle rvoms. Ad :E.v.M LLER, M.D., 
and il West St.. New York City. 


GORHAM 
SOLID SILVER. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY invite at- 
tention to their productions in Sterling 
Silver for the present season, whica are 
notably artistic and beautiful. 

Well selected articles of Pure Silver, as 
permanent Keepsakes, are the most ap- 
propriate and satisfactory BRIDAL and 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

Every piece or service of Sterling Sil- 
ver of the Gorham manufacture is 
stamped with their trade-mark, and the 
word, “Sterling,’’ whicb is an assurance 
of value And excellence alike to the pur- 


chaser and receiver. 


GORHAM 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


THE GORHAM CoMPANY, in 864, added 
to their silver business the manufacture 
of a high quality of Hanp METAL PLAT- 
ED WARE. In the ten years in which it 
has been tried and tested, it has com- 
pletely justified the promise made by the 
Company at its introduction. 

The Gorham Plate cannot be easily 
briised or dented. It possesses the ele- 
ments of pure silver in its clear ringing 
tone, and in its solidity, beauty, finish 
and ‘extreme durability. It is the best 
plated ware now made. 

-A fine assortment of both Silver and 
Plate at retail by 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, 


Ne. 1 Bend Street, near Broadway, 


And by the leading jewelers through- 
out the country, as low as if ordered 
from the Company direct. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilllancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all hountced in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Call and see them or send for price 


list. ... 
L. JACOBS, 
P. O. Box 3,354. 8 Astor House, New York. 


1848.) 


descri 
Bracelets Rings. 
aces, Brooches, Earrings, Watch Ch hains, Studs, 
Flowers, Pictures,and H air wenese for Albums. 
ets, etc. Original Des Werkmanship 
guaranteed. Orders by mail fille: with prompt- 
— Estimates and and Designs furnished without 
urge. 


in “GAMES” ever 
lished. The Handsomest Heli- 
day Present You Can Buy. 

The most Original and 
Game ever In- 


The Publisive: Novelt 


It requires no memory 
to spoil the Fun. The 
more it is played the 
better it is liked. As 
a A sociai 

Parlor Game it Is way 
heed of any other. J our Book or Varietv 
Store fe for it or fend to LDEEN JOLLY 

CO,” Buffalo, N. ¥. Agen 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 


an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 
Fine Vienna Goods, etc., eto. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


FRENCH CHINA. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


IMPORTERS, 
Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, 
Parian Marble Statuary, Table and Fancy 
ware, etc., etc., 
At Greatly ‘Redness Prices. 


30 & 22 BARCLAY Si., NEW YORK. 


| 


Branca Horse Limoges, FRANCE. 


dealers or not, who, knowi 


DIAMONDS. 


The discovery of diamonds in South Africa, | 
and the consequent throwing on the market 
of quantities of stones, mostiy of inferior 
qualities, has so depressed prices that they 
are now lower than at any time since 1848. 

First quality white stones, such as are 
known as “ First Water,” and the best of the 
second quality, are now in price far below 
their real value. At these low prices we have 
added largely to our stock of these grades, and 
now offer the largest stock of selected stones 
in this country. 

Purchasers wishing to select from unset 
stones will find every size and weight in gen- 
eral use, and will receive our best assistance 
and advice in making selections. 

Fine old India stones alone have been but 
little affected. They are rarely met with, and 
only in the hands of connoisseurs, be they 
their rarity, are 
at less than full 


not willing to part with t 
value. 


to furnish specimen ston 

The market is full the lower grades of 
African stones, and wiany are tempted to pur- 
chase them on account of their seeming. iow 
prices; but we advise our customers to avoid 
them, as it is difficult to name a price at which 
they would be cheap. 


‘TIFFANY & CO. 


Diamond Merchants, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW 


WALTHAM. 


The past twelve months at the Waltham 
Watch Factory have been the busiest in the 
Company’s history. Several wholly new stem- 
winding watches have been- produced, and 
great improvements have been effected in 
the manufacture of all variety of their stand- 
ard watches, until now they include every 
size in both key and stem-windimg, that can 
be desired, of every quality and of eyery 
price. At the same time new inventions in 
machinery, and other large economies, have 
cheapened the cost, so that at present it is not 
too much to claim that the Waltham Watches 
are the best and cheapest watches in the 
world. These claims are, in fact, almost 
everywhere admitted. In this countryitis a 
matter of fact that hardly any fine American 
watches are sold but those of the Waltham 
make, while orders are now reguwarly re- 
ceived from England, Australia, and the Brit- 
ish Possessions gencrally, and foreign coun- 
tries are abandoning the hand made produc- 
tions of Switzerland and England, and eagerly 
adopting American machine made Waltham 
Watches in their place. 

Buyers of silver watches should be carcful 
to observe the stamp of the Company on the 
case, as well as on the movement, as the 
Waltham Watch movements are frequently 
put into cases which are inferior both in 
quality of metal and workmanship. 


For sale by all leading jewclers. 
Positively no Watches Sold at Retail. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General 


New York, Boston, Chicago, & London, Eng. | 


MUSIC, &e. 


|MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS! 


A very and permanen 
a musical be one of the catty 
Works, for sale at ali Music Stores, or will be sent by 
maid, postpaid, for retail Rice. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Piano At tTlome. 


ee, filled with the best Piano Rnets 
footer furnishing an unfailing fuid of 
rtainment. 


Organ At Hama, 


For Reed Organs. 200 very popular easy pieces. |} 

Gems of German Song. Vocal. 

Gems of Sacred Song. 

Gems of Scottish Sona. = 

Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 

These books are truly caskets of “Gems” of the 
kind tadlhos ited. Tho “Gems of Stranss” constittite 
the most brilliant music ever publisued in one vole 
ume. 


4- 
ome en 


Wreath of Gems. Vocal. 
Operatic Pearis 
Siuver Chord. 


Siower of Pearle. Vocal Duets. 
Admirable collection of Songs and Duets. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Inetrumental. 


ist’s Album. Instrumental. 
ianoforte Gema. 


ae the above aplendid collections are uniform in 
style and bipding, have 200 to 250 | (a) es each 
are tilled wich the ar mausic, and cost in 
Boards, each $2.50. In h, $3.00. Full Gilt, $4.00. 


Elegantly bound and os irrteresting books are 
also the hvesof Handel, Mozart, Weber, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelsohn, etc., etc. Price from $1.75 te $2.00 
per volume. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs fur Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noti¢ed, it contains Songs 
that have acquirei a worid-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Sonzgsand Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

AD examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” ts a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents; $3.60 per — 


Specimen Copy for examinaticn mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
ALL FOR OWE DOLLAR. 


A Heppy Circle Strauss. 
Le Fille de Angot Waitz. 
Let's be Gay, V J. Strauss. 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep. Rubiee. 
Where tke Citrons Blossom Strauss. 
Why throw aunty money on high-priced Pa 
when you can select from our Catalogue of 706 
pieces? Any 20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series 


mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 
sellers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


BENJ. W. Poublishe 
HIRD AVENUSB, NEW Y Yoox. 


WA 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
The Standard Pianos of the World. 
FIRST of the GRAND GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London. 1862... 

Special attention is respectfully directed to 
the latest improvement in their Pianofortes: 
The new Patent Tone Sustaining Pedal. 

This valuable and important invention 
greatly enlarges the capacity of the Piano- 
fo.te for the production of musical cffecta. 
Warerooms, 109 & 111 E. 14sh St., N. Y. 


500 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of Firet-Class Mak- 
will be sold at Lower Prices Sor xh, or on 


ustallments, or rert.,in City or Ceunrr 
ing the rd Times the HOLT 
by HO AC WATERS & Sox No. 
i ‘tore of 


prone than ever 
Yo Agents wanted io sell Wa 
‘eancerto 


ew Sca ie anes, and 
ailed. Great Ine 
ducements to the Trade. A large discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Charches, Lodges, 
schools, etc 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into the merits of the plan in- 
aucurated by the UNIVEKSAL LIFE FNS. 
CO.ot New York, viz.: 1. Premiums ahout 20 per 
cent. less then those charged by the Mutual com- 

anies. 2. A straSthtfirward and definite con- 
rack. liberal in its terms. 3 Claims paid in % 
days after satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
securit The Company’s pe ‘licies in force cover 
neurly 18.500 live and over 740,100,090 in insvrarce. 
Its assets sre nearty #4 .000,000, and prerrtum in- 

276), 


come . Agents of ability liberaliy 
with. Office. 17 2nd 19 Warren &7., 
wM. W ALKER, PResiDeNT. 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
Brooks's Cork Sole Boots and Shoes, 


recommended by all physicians. 
Largest as*cortment DOOTS AYD SMES in 
the City. 1,105 Broadway. cor. Twenty-nintih St 
Wend you write quote Christian Unicn, 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


FRIEND in Kentucky, whom we highly re- 

spect for his character, as well as for his de- 
votion to the welfare of the Freedmen, sends us an 
article from the Lexington American Citizen, re- 
plying to some recent remarks of ours on the 
Civil Rights bill, wherein we expressed our doubts 
of the constitutionality of that measure; and asks 
us to answer the same. 

We have neither time nor room now for an ex- 
tended discussion of the subject; nor do we sup- 
pose there is need of such a discussion, since there 
is very little prospect that the bill will become a 
law. It will be sufficient to indicate, in a few 
words, our view of the question. 

In the article which our Kentucky friend criti- 
cises we said that the provisions of the Civil Rights 
bill pertained to matters (the rights .of citizens in 
schools, hotels, steamboats, railway cars, ceme- 
teries, places of amusement, ete.) ‘‘ which, ac- 
cording to the whole genius and practice of our 
Government, should be left to the States, and that 


the attempt to legislate respecting them on the | 


part of Congress is in derogation of well under- 
stood and wise constitutional limitations.” 

The Lexington paper, in replying to this, says 
we do not tell precisely what these wise constitu- 
tional limitations are, and it ventures to suggest 
that we ‘‘cannot do so without showing that the 
provisions of the Civil Rights bill come within 
the sphere of Congressional legislation.” We 
presume our Kentucky friend will admit that the 
sphere of legislation for a State is widely different 
from that of the Nation; in other words, that 
there are matters for State regulation exclusively, 
with which Congress cannot consbitntioaliie inter- 
meddle. We hold that among these matters is the 
regulation of schools, hotels, railway travel, ete. 
But the supporters of the Civil Rights bill think 
they find authority for legislation in respect to 
these matters by Congress in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. That Amend- 
ment declares that ‘‘no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Now these are prohibt- 
tory and restraining clauses, not grants of power 
of any sort. They are of the same nature precise- 
ly as the provision forbidding the States to pass 
an ‘‘ex-post facto law,” or any ‘“‘ law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” The remedy for a 
violation of these latter provisions is to be sought 
by the citizens whose rights are thereby destroyed 
in the courts—in the State courts first, and if they 
fail to do their duty, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. There is no doubt that in any case 
brought before it, under these provisions, the lat- 
ter tribunal would afford ample protection. 
Everybody would scout the proposition that Con- 
gress has the right, under the provisions referred 


to, to assume for itself the general regulation of 
contracts between citizens of the States. A pro- 
hibition of power on the part of a State is not a 
grant of power to Congress. 

_ But we are told that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment expressly provides that ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
Very true, 
and it would be easy, we think, to show by deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, that Congress would 
have had this power if no such. provision had 
been made. It has precisely the same power of 
legislation in respect to the Amendment that it 
has in regard to the provision forbidding the 
States to ‘“‘impair the obligation of contracts,” 
and that is a power, not to assume the legislative 
functions of the States, but to provide facilities 
for a speedy appeal, on the part of citizens whose 
rights are disregarded, to the Courts of the United 
States. The question whether the expulsion of 
children from the schools of a State, or of citizens 
from steamboat cabins, railway cars, or hotels, on 
account of their color, is a violation of the provi- 
sions of the Fourteenth Amendment, is a question 
for judicial determination; and any legislation 
that may be needed to facilitate such an appeal 
would be ‘‘ appropriate legislation.” How much 
farther than this Congress has a right to go we 
are not prepared to affirm ; but we do not hesitate 
to say that the negroes of the South, now that 
they are armed with the ballot, should be taught 
to look to the State Governments and to the com- 
munities of which they form a part for a redress 
of minor grievances. It will be far better for 
them, in our judgment, to endure such grievances 
for a time, waiting patiently for the removal of 
old animosities and prejudices, and tbe formation 
of a more just and generous public sentiment 
among their immediate neighbors, than that they 
should be taught to depend for redress in such 
particulars upon the exercise of the national 
authority. The whites and the blacks of the 
South must learn to dwell together in peace and 
mutual respect, and the sooner we leave the par- 
ties to themselves, removing all unnecessary 
foreign interference, the sooner, we believe, will 
they come to a good understanding with each 
other. If, in carrying out this policy, evils de- 
manding redress from the National Government 
shall arise, then, and not before, let that power 
be invoked. During the Civil War it became ne- 
cessary, for the salvation of the Union, to stretch 
to the uttermost the powers of the National Gov- 
ernment; but precedents made in time of war 
cannot always be safely followed in time of peace. 
The war originated in an abuse of the doctrine of 
State Rights, but we must not for that reason 
obliterate or disregard the true distinction be- 
tween the functions of the National Government 
and those of the States. The danger now is in 
the assumption of unconstitutional powers on 
the part of the National Government, and in an 
infringement of the rights of the States. Against 
the popular latitudinarianism in this direction we 
must reassert the doctrin‘s of the fathers of the 


Republic. 


ON A CERTAIN NEW BOOK. 


MONG the new books of the year is one 

which will not be purchased as a holiday 
present, nor be in demand at the libraries, nor 
be read aloud in the family circle, yet which 
hints at pictures beyond the reach of the the ar- 
tist’s pencil, tragedies and romances stranger than 
any ever formed by subtle brain and skilled pen, 
and appeals to our better selves that are more 
powerful than any made by tenderly-written 
Christmas stories. 

The book is labelled Transactions of the Nation- 
al Prison Congress. From it we learn of the ad- 
mirable intentions and labors of State and local 
prison associations; its reports of discussions, 
speeches and expressions of experience give us 
cause to rejoice anew over the kindness and ten- 
derness there is in humanity ; the list of contribu- 
tions is long, and contains many handsome fig- 
ures ; but none of these things hide for a moment 
the enormity of the sadness, sorrow and sin, and, 
above all, the neglect, which gives the Congress 
the reason for its own existence. 

The State places offenders against itself under 
its own especial control, the moral relationship 
between the two parties being similar to that of a 
disobedient child to its parent, or of all of us to 
our Heavenly Father. The convict has broken a 
law ; he is liable to payment of its penalty; but 
how much farther can the parallel be carried ? 


little culprit than upon his punishment: most 
know by experience that he will have mercy 
rather than sacrifice: does the State follow the 
precedents established by its prototypes ? 

We find—judging from the proportionate space 
occupied by documents upon the different ends 
aimed at in prison administration—that the ener- 
gies of the State are directed, first, to making the 
prisoner pay his own expenses ; secondly, to im- 
pressing him with a constant sense that he is 
undergoing punishment; and, last and least, to 
his reformation. When we realize what harm 
an unreformed criminal is capable of doing, and 
what are the ordinary demands which we all be- 
lieve even the meanest and lowest of human be- 
ings has a right to make upon his fellow-men, how 


convicts? 

And if the State is blameworthy, upon whom 
shall the blame rest? Certainly not upon that 
lifeless, political abstraction which we call the 
State. As this is utterly and entirely the creature 
of its creators, all its sins must be laid upon the 
citizens themselves—upon the persons who would 
shrink with horror from the idea of applying the 
current prison policy to the sinners of their own 
households, and would despairingly give up the 
struggle for life if they believed their own sins 
would be treated with so much of penalty, and so 
little consideration for the sinner’s future welfare. 

The great prisons of the United States are not 
reformatory institutions; this is sorrowfully ad- 
mitted by those who most long that the prisoner 
should emerge from confinement a penitent. They 
are all places of detention ; some of them are prac- 
tically industrial schools; many of them are uni- 
versities of crime, ‘where the novice, under: the 
sense of shame, a feeling that he is hardly treated, 
a constant realization of his position as a convict, 
and an opportunity to learn under the tuition of 
able sinners, is made an adept in villainies of which 
he knew but little when he put on the prison garb. 
They are places where men of exceptional weak- 


the world’s opinion, are deprived of their virtues 
and enabled to concentrate their entire energy 
upon their vices. They are places where hardened 
criminals—principally thieves—are simply detain- 
ed for a certain amount of time, and then turned 
loose upon the public with their old tendencies 
not,checked, but rather increased by the hatred 
with,which t they regard the work which has been 
imposed upon them as a punishment rather than 
a reformatory influence. 

The remedy for these abuses is in the hands of 
the people. Some prison superintendents are no- 
bly attempting it themselves, but they know bet- 
ter than to look for help either to the law-makers 
of the State, or to the contractors to whom, by a 
shameful violation of the first principles of justice, 
the time of the convicts is made to legally belong. 
The ‘‘ prison associations” give all possible assist- 
ance, but their especial duty is the caring for the 
prisoner after his release. The only work which 
is likely to effect a change is that of volunteer 
prison inspection—a deliberate, painstaking inter- 
est {n prison management, to be manifested by 
pes men of intélligence as can get any leisure. A 
very little attention will convince anyone that 
here, as elsewhere, the business which is every- 
body’s is attended to by no one. In a certain 
State prison we could name, the library consists 
principally of back numbers of a single religious 
newspaper. Yet the same State contains many 
warm-hearted Christians. In another State, es- 
pecially strong in orthodox Christians, the last 
penitentiary superintendent impressed everyone 
as being the most villainous in appearance of the 
inmates of the prison. In such cases who is most 
guilty—the man who has committed theft or mur- 
der, or those men of enlightened intelligence who 
allow the criminal to be robbed of such goodness 
ay there may be in him, deprived of those means 
of goodness and reform of which he has especial 
need, and placed under the control of men worse 
than himself ? 

While the great prisons need careful, persistent, 
untiring inspection before their faults can be rem- 
edied, a work just as useful can be done nearer 
home. A well-known philanthropist who devotes 
his time and money to the bettering of the condi- 
tion of prisoners pronounces the majority of the 
country jails in the United States ‘‘ on the level of 
Spain, Turkey, Egypt and other semi-barbarous 
nations.” Yet it is in these structures that the 
wrong-doer first makes the acquaintance of jus- 


The father, if he has what we call natural affet- 


tice. How many of our readers ever visited pris- 


tion, is more intent ants the reformation of the 


people acknowledging the fatherhood of God‘ 


near does the State come to fulfilling its duty to 


nesses, yet possessing self-respect and a regard for . 
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oners in these jails ? Of those who have done so, 
how many went for any other purpose than to 
preach? How many words of encouragement and 
manly, human sympathy have any of our readers 
spoken in jail? These prisons contain, principal- 
ly, men of good intent and bad balance, whose first 
sins disturb their own minds more than they do 
those of their victims. But who can calculate the 
moral effect of a short confinement in a loathsome 
den, and that terrible loss of self-respect which 
comes of being forgotten by the world? Greater 
sins than theirs are frequently condoned by soci- 
ety, and the prisoners know it. Can ahyone see 
how reformation is possible to them without the 
most kind and careful attention? “If half this 
trouble had been spent on us years ago,” said one 
of a band of desperate Western criminals to some 
kind visitors a short time since, ‘‘ we wouldn’t 
have been getting ready for the gallows to-day.” 

. The work we recommend has not a single ro- 
mantic or enticing feature about it. It must be 
done among an unusually unfortunate class, and 
at the cost of great personal discomfort. But self- 
ishly considered it is the cheapest manner of less- 
ening theamount of crime committed ; in the light 
of humanity, it is service rendered to those most 
in need of the influence of human kindness, and 
Christians will remember that among the good 
deeds ascribed by Christ to those who shall stand 
upon the right upon the Judgment Day was this : 
‘‘T was in prison and ye came unto me.” 


7 OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


' —Dr. Pharcellus Church, writing on the com-. 


munion question in the Watchman and Reflector, says: 
** It is difficult to conceive how the Baptists stood in 
New England a hundred and fifty vears ago in the 
view of pedobaptists. A pastor in Saybrook, Conn., 
said to his church, that if they were to take an oyster- 
rake and rake all hell, they could not get a meaner set 
than the Baptists. It is not a poetical illustration of 
of my subject I grant, and is no doubt a caricature of 
the feeling towards Baptists among the New England 
churches; but caricatures are sometimes effective in 
showing the spirit of the times. The Baptists were 
then as low in the social scale as we now consider the 
Mormons, and the pedobaptists were no more inclined 
to commune with them.”’ It seems incredible that this 
should be true, and yet we suspect that Dr. Church 
does not much exaggerate the picture of old-time 
prejudice and intolerance. The wordy and “ doubtful 
disputations” of our day, with all the bigotry and un- 
charitableness which they involve, seem almost lovely 
by comparison. Let us hope that the changes of the 
next one hundred and fifty years will be no less benefi- 
cent thah those of the past century and a half, and 
that long before that time shall have elapsed Chris- 
tians of every denomination and no denomination will 
iearn to love and respect each other. 


—A friend in the interior of this State has sent 
us a printed programme of a party of colored min- 
strels announcing themselves, in large type, as ‘‘ The 
Famous Colored J ubilee Singers,” and adding in small 
letters, ‘* From Jackson University, Jackson, Tenn.” 

‘On the back of the programme they appropriate to 
themselves recommendations originally bestowed on 
the troupe of *‘ Jubilee Singers” from Fisk University, 
Nashville, who appeared in this city nearly two years 
ago and afterwards went to England. These recom- 
mendations, by General Sherman, General Grant, H. 
W. Beecher, etc., as thus used, are a fraud upon the 
public. We presume this troupe of singers is the same 
that was lately exposed in Newark for an attempt to 
swindle the public by making the impression that they 
are the genuine * Jubilee Singers”’ from Fisk Univer- 
sity. The public should be on their guard against this 
attempt at imposition. The original ‘** Jubilee Sing- 
ers,’’ who returned from England in May, are now in 
training at Nashville, and will sing in the Northern 
States again after the holidays. 

—Among the charitable institutions that are 
doing a good work in this city is the Homeopathic 
Dispensary at 59 Bond street, under the charge of Dr. 
Otto Fullgraff, at which the poor receive gratuitous 
treatment. It has been in existence for nineteen 
years, and the fact that within the past year nearly 
forty thousand cases have been treated shows the ex- 
tent to which its beneficent work has been carried. 


—One of our religious contemporaries utters it- 
self in this wise: 

“If you really think we are all coming out at the same 
place, no matter what life we live or what death we die, pro- 
claim yourself boldly a Universalist. Tell us what a good 
time we will have when we sit down at the table of Moses 


and the Lamb with all the unrepenting thieves, gamblers, 


pickpockets and scoundrels of the universe. But if you 
think, as some do, that there are two destinies, and that one 
is a palace and the other a penitentiary, let us know your 


sentiments, so that we may make our choice before the time 


of choosing shall be too late.” 

We believe the paper from which we copy this did not 
mean either to caricature or misrepresent the opin- 
ions of the sect to which it alludes, but its prejadices 
are so strong that it has allowed itself to be very un- 
just. Admit that Universalism is a great error, to be 


‘ 


| every whero exposed and resisted, does that justify us 
in attributing to Universaliste sentiments which they 
utterly reject and abhor? Forty years ugo Universal- 
ism was open to the charge of teaching the doctrine 
described; but it is only just to say that it repudiates 


that doctrine now. Universalists do not teach that 
unrepentant sinners go to heaven. On the contrary, 
they hold and declare that repentance and faith in 
Christ are necessary to salvation. They differ from 
orthodoxy in holding that those who do not repent in 
this life will, through the divine discipline, be brought 
to repentance, and so be saved, in the future. When 
the so-called Liberals misrepresent the evangelical 
faith we can bear it meekly; but when evangelical 
men misrepresent the Liberals we always feel as if 
our own household was subjected to reproach. 


—In referring a fortnight ago to certain admir- 
able wood-engravings illustrating ‘‘The Silver Age”’ 
in Scribner’s Monthly for December, we inadvertently 
gave all the praise to the publishers and their able 
corps of engravers, whereas Benvenuto Cellini, (Obiit 
1571), and the Gorham Manufacturing Company as his 
worthy disciples were fairly entitled to a share; the 
first having been the earliest genuine artist in the pre- 
cious metals, and the last for reproducing and adapt- 
ing his fancies to our modern requirements. When 
really competent artists are employed for advertising 
purposes it is assuredly not inappropriate that the 
patron who pays for their costly services should have 
the credit to which he is entitled. 


—We are glad that the Southern people propose 
to give the world a history of the late war, its causes 
and consequences, from their own standpoint. We 
could not respect them as we do if they were willing 

to be silent while we of the North are telling the 
story as we understand it. If the future historian, 
comparing their account of the struggle with ours, 
shall say that we were wrong and the South was right, 
so it must be. Wedo not want a verdict made up on 
ex parte testimony, but one arrived at from a survey 
of all the facts and the pleadings on both sides. If, 
under this ordeal, the North goes to the wall, there 
will be no ground for complaint. For ourselves, we 
have no anxiety. As to the spirit in which the history 
should be written, we are glad to echo the words of the 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia: ‘* Not to keep alive 
enmities and animosities, not to stir up sectional dis- 
affection, not to make two people of those who ought 
to be one—for the interest of the peace, happiness and 
progress of all.” It isin this spirit that we are giving 
to our readers, from time to time, a history of the be- 
ginning of the great struggle on the part of the Abo- 
litionists, by one who participated in their movements 
and is qualified to explain their principles, designs 
and motives. We are giad to be assured that Mr. 
Johnson’s Reminiscences are read with interest at the 
South as wellas at the North. The Boston Common- 
wealth has shown its appreciation of them by copying 
the entire series up to the present date. 


—The renowned Dr. Emmons used to say that 
he made it a point to agree with all those who agreed 
with him! In the same fraternal spirit we make 
haste to delare our hearty assent to this statement 
of the New York Observer: “Things are always bad 
enough, but they are better now tban they used to be, 
and we think they are improving yearly.” 


—-The report of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education of the New York 
City Couacil of Political Reform, showing what has 
been accomplished by the Committee during the past 
year, deserves the attention of all good citizens. Mr. 
Hawkins has labored indefatigably, and, we are glad 
to say, successfully, to secure in this and some other 
States the enactment of laws to compel the education 
of every child. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Kansas, California and 
Nevada such laws now exist, and the example of those 
States we hope will be generally and speedily followed 
by the rest. The importance of the subject will be 
seen when it is remembered that a careful analysis of 
the census of the United States discloses the fact, that 


duce thirty times as many paupers, and commit ten 
times as many crimes, according to their numbers, as 
those not illiterate. This fact speaks trumpet-tongued 
for the system of compulsory education. : 


—New Yorkers, and especially Brooklynites, will 


accomplished young violinist, who is now studying at 
the Brussels Conservatory, has just had a genuine tri- 
umph. The competitive examination of her class— 
embracing thirty pupils, all men except herself~re- 
sulted in giving her the first position in the first class. 
Miss Toedt’s rare talent is susceptible of the highest 
culture, and thousands of friends will rejoice in her 
success. 

—We are sorry to see in one of our religious co- 
temporaries a sharp rebuke of the Atlantic Monthly 
for permitting the Hon. Robert Dale Owen to tell 
in its pages the story of his experiences as a Spiritual- 
ist. We are far from accepting Mr. Owen’s conclu- 
sions, but it is only fair to say that he has told his 
story with an ingenuous courtesy and modesty that 
we could wish to see imitated by all religious conutro- 
versialists. The question of “ Spiritualism,” so called, 
is too important to be rudely thrust aside without a 
fair consideration of its claims, and we are giad the 


Atlantic Monthly has given a hearing to its most emi- 


3 


on the average in this country illiterate persons pro- 


be gratified to know that Miss Mathilde E. Toedt, the. 


| nent champion. True, he handles some of the gener- 


ally received Christian doctrines with great freedom; 
but we are pot among those who think this a “ griev- 
ance.” We live inan age of free discussion, and must 
make up our minds to see our opinions on all subjects 
subjected to the closest examination. He who shivers 
under this ordeal, and, in the name of religion, cries 
out for restrictions on the freedom of speech, only 
injures the cause he would fain serve. We have no 
doubt the Atlantic will gladly give a hearing to some 
writer opposed to Spiritualism. : 


—What can it mean? The Examiner and 
Chronicle, speaking of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church, Boston, Rey. G. F. Pentecost pastor, says: 

“The laying on of hands of the sisterhood, and so impart- 
ing, as it is claimed, the Holy Spirit, is becoming too fre- 
quent. In quite a number of instances women have left 
their pews, and, ascending the pulpit, have attempted to help 
the pastor preach by placing their hands on his head beforo 
the sermon. On last week the subject came before the 
church, and steps were taken to ascertain if the pastor ap- 
proved of these new measures. The conclusion reached was 
that the thing must stop. In the meantime two of the most 
eminent pastors of Boston—oné a Baptist and one a Congre- 
gationalist—called on the pastor to protest in the name of 
our common Christianity against the great scandal. The 
pastor gave the visitors to understand that he was quite 
competent to take care of himself and his own honor, and 
that each had better attend to his own business. The end is 
evidently not yet.”’ 
This is a very strange and incredible statement, cer- 
tainly, and we are at a loss to determine the meaning — 
of the new system of the “‘ laying on of hands.” 


—The Hebrew Leader draws a sad picture of 
Judaism in thiscity. It says that the Rip Van Wink!es 
of orthodoxy and the hotspurs of reform “ both unite 
in desecrating the holy Sabbath, in openly disregard-— 
ing the sacred principles of their common faith, in 
briuging up their children in ignorance of the tenets © 
of their religion, in bartering their eternal salvation 
for a miserable mess of earthly pottage. The watch- 
men who stand upon the walls of our modern Jerusa- 
lem are asleep, or, being awake, ‘they have eyes, yet 
see not’ the impendivg ruin and disaster their heed- 
lessness has brought upon us. We need missionariesto 
convert us back to the faith of our fathers, to those 
good old times when the Jew was proud of his religion. 
regardless of the obloquy its maintenance heaped upon 
him.’”’ Having read this, we take up an Old School 
Presbyterian paper, in which we are assured that the 
Christian church is so given over to worldliness that 
“the difference between professing Christians and the 
great mass of the people of the world is scarcely dis- 
eernible.”’ Is it possible that both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are breaking down? As to the first, we are 
unable to speak from personal knowledge, but we hre 
very sure that our Presbyterian cotemporary has made 


‘his picture far blacker than the truth will warrant. 


No doubt there is in the church a great deal of world- 
liness, but so also is there a great deal of self-denial, 
devotion and consecration to Christ. Indeed, we be- 
lieve that in no former age was the moral power of the 
church greater than it is now, and never was therea 
time when Christians had so much ground for encour- 
agement in their efforts to convert the world. It is 
only the old barnacles and other impedimenta that are 
cracking and falling away. The “old ship of Zion” is 
sdund as ever in her timbers, her rudder holds, her 
sails are untorn, and she is able toride out every storm. 
Remember Him who hath said, ‘* Be of good cheer; it 
is I; be not afraid.”’ 

—A case has recently come to light in England 
which illustrates the injustice of the law of that coun- 
try in relation to married women. The wife of a 
clergyman named Lowe having avowed opinions deem- 
ed by him heretical, a charge of lunacy was set up, 
against her by her husband. She was suddenly seized, 
and without any preliminaries, incarcerated in a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum, near Bristol, in September, 1870. 
It is now conceded by all parties that Mrs. Lowe was 
at no time in the least insane, yet all her letters to her 
friends were suppressed, and alJl her appeals to be 
brought before a jury were unheard. Certain pecu- 
niary complications at length rendered it necessary 
that. she should be looked after, and she was discov- 
ered in the Hanwell lunatic asylum—to which she was 
transferred in 1871, undergoing indescribable agonies. 
In reply to her application for redress at the Home 
Office, Mrs. Lowe was advised that she must seek her 
remedy at law. But as, under the present disabilities 
of married woimen, only her husband could plead on 
this subject, and, as he seems perfectly satisfied that a 


peal to/the public. We are glad to say that this case 
of infamous oppression under the forms of law has le@ 
to the formation of a society for .+e reform of the laws 
relating to lunacy. ; 

--Park Street Church, Boston, in Cismissing Mr. 
Murray, has dismissed the larger part of its congrega- 
tion, and is weaker than ever before... So, at least, we 
find it stated in the newspapers. Meanwhile Mr. 
Murray’s friends are taking steps to organize a new 
church, “upon whose broad platform Christians of 
whatever name or creed, or different modes of thought, 
can meet and clasp hands in common brotherhood, 
and where it shall be possible for rich and poor to 
come on terms of perfect equality.’”’ We certainly 
hope that this effort may be crowned with success, and 
that Mr. Murray may. have the opportunity he desires, 
to preach the gospel in Boston to the poor and to the 
rich alike, guided only by the Divine Light. 


; pel tf necessarily a lunatic, Mrs. Lowe can only ap- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. X., No. 24 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. I feel it my duty to give a portion of the Sabbath 
hours to study and instruction in God's Word in my 
family, and yet find it hard to make the same anything 
but monotonous and tedious, and incline to take up 
some other book, or a paper which will be new. How 
can @ very oor young man give instruction in the 
Bible in his family? 

F you undertake to give home instruction on 
the Sabbath, when your family already attend 
chureh, your work is likely to be monotonous, since to 
rest them from preaching you give them more of the 
game sort. Do not let any ideal govern you, but use 
your common seuse. First, Be bricf. All the more if 
your family attend church where they get a good deal 
of instruction, and consequently are not in a state 
of heathen ignorance. Stop as soon as anybody’s 
attention flags. If there be many yeung people 
about you, select especially the interesting stories 
of the Bible and réad them. If, having no books, 
you find yourself with no good comments to offer, 
offer none. If any incident that you have seen 
or read occur to you in illustrating what you have 
read, tell it. Third, Try to draw out in pleasant and 
informal talk what the other members of your family 
think about what you have read. One thought out of 
their own heads is wcrth to them two out of anybody’s 
else. Fourth, Do not be superstitious about the Script- 
ures. They are a means to an end. What you want 
is not the phraseology of Scripture, but the truth. If 
some story-book or paper teaches in a new and inter- 
esting manner a truth or moral to be found in Script- 
ure, by all means vary your exercises by reading from 
it. Fifth, Be careful that the portion of the Sabbath 
not given to religious instruction shall not lack that 
recreative and restful conversation which makes the 
day adelight. Remember that rest of mind and body 
is the first purpose of the day, and do not allow 1t to 
become burdensome. We cannot direct you to a book 
that will answer the purpose of both a commentary 
and a dictionary. 


2. In Nora Perry's poem, ** Autumn Bouquet,” I 


‘read the following verse: 


**In the center a flash of flame, 
Slender, blood-red, starry slips, 
With their tender tropical name, 
Only made for tropical lips.’’ 
Will you be kind enough to tell me what the “‘tender 
tropical” name of this flower is? 

We are not quite botanist enough to name a flower 
off-hand from the sensational description of a tropical 
poetess. Our lips are not tropical enough to pronounce 
this name. Some native of the West Coast of Africa, 
or some Feejee, might tell you. 


3. Can you inform me what Episcopalians really 
mean by * baptismal regeneration” ? Do they believe 
that infant baptism is a saving ordinance, and that 
however worldly or irrcligious one’s after life may be, 
that sacrament performed in infancy will witimately 
save them? 

There are Episcopalians, and Fipiscopalians, and 
Episcopalians—a rainbow of infinite gradations of 
highness, and lowness, and broadness. It is not for us 
to say what the Episcopal Charch means by baptismal 
regeneration, since the Episcopal Church of to-day 
cannot quite say herself—she “ speaks a various lan- 
guage.’ But we do not imagine that even the highest 
High Churchman thinks that a wicked man puaat 
needs be saved because of his baptism. 


4. We area young married couple with two children. 
Before marriage we were both fond of society. Now, our 
means being reduced, Iam not able to dress, so that I 
have slipped out of society. I am very happy at home, 
but Iwant my husband, too. He is away all day at 
the city except of evenings, and occasionally all night, 
so that I see very little of him, and it grows worse and 
worse. During my last confinement he was away very 
often at young people’s parties, though I begged him 
not togo. He says he gets very little recreation, but 1 
get none. We never have « disagreement; he is cer- 
tainly the best and kindcst of men, and we love each 


other dearly. Am I unreasonable ? 


You do right not to quarrel. That will not make 
home attractive. We wish that it had been your hus- 
band who asked us about the propriety of his conduct. 
We should have said: Young man, you are making one 
of the greatest errors of your life. You are doing what 
must in time wean from you one of the most faithful 
of wives. Your admiring friends do not love you; 
but she would die for you. When at last she has 
grown weary of caring for your children alone, and 
has grown peevish and discontented, nervous, and de- 
jected and discouraged, you will see that no fool ever 
made so poor a bargain since the world was made. 
You do not mean to be heartless, but you are cruel, 
and if you go on in this selfish and cruel social deser- 
tion of your wife, you—pleasant and witty young 
fellow that you are—will commit scarcely less than a 
crime. We beg pardon for harsh words—but this 
answer is not meant for one husband, but hundreds. 
We say to every one of such men—youare in a fair way 
to be a wife-murderer. You are killing a loving heart 
by inches. You have selfishly and thoughtlessly be- 
trayed the confidence of a woman who did not marry 

expecting to be left in eclitude. We gre aware 
tha. there is another side to the picture, Tat we 
ehal! treat some other time. ro; 
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Che Sunday-School. 


Art Hotes. 


Lotteries vs. Sunday-schools is the question 
pending in a certain village in Kentucky, where a 
missionary of the American Sunday-sehool Union is 
trying to collect twenty dollars for Sunday-school 
missions, but fears he may fail because the citizens 
have just sent five hundred dollars for tickets in the 
Louisville Library Lottery. He says, ‘‘ All the money 
that can be raised in other places beside this, above 
what is required to procure the bare necessaries of life, 
is exchanged for these lottery tickets. And yet this 
Sunday-school missionary work seems to be accom- 
plishing more good than any other institution in this 
whole region.”’ 


The old question about the propriety of em- 
ploying unconverted teachers in Sunday-sehools -is 
renewed occasionally. Here isaecase in point. A mis- 
sionary in Michigan organized a school where there 
was no Christian to superintend it, and asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we do for some one to pray?’ A lady who does 
not pray offered toteach. A little boy of eleven years 
said he would read a portion of David’s Psalms, in the 
place of prayer, and, by the nomination of a little 
girl, was made chaplain. His name is Eliott Mudge— 
a barefooted urchin, who wears a faded check shirt, 
blue jean pants, and a homemade straw hat. He has 
been so faithful to his.‘ call” the school is a sue- 
cess. 


Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of this city, adds his strong 
voice upon the necessity of furnishing the infant 
classes with the very best of teachers. ‘ Primary- 
school teaching,” he says, what a great many others 
are as ready to say, *‘isfar more difficult than the work 


of college professors. I know this by experience. | 


When a boy, I amused myself, as is common in Scot- 
land, in hunting birds’ pests. In order to feed the cal- 
low young birds it was necessary to chirp to them like 
the old bird to get them to open their mouths to re- 
ceive the food. I found that chirping right was very 
difficult. So you infant-class teachers will find it difli- 
cult to ‘chirp right.’”” He adds that God gives the 
little ones to mothers to train, and not to infant-class 
teachers, from which we are to infer that he would 
have none but mothers, or at least none but motherly 
individuals, take charge of these classes. 


What will the Sunday-school Times put next in 
its *‘Chip’’ department? Its last number has this: 
“My very d-e-a-r chil-dren,” said a traveling Sunday- 
school gimlet, ‘I love you so much, I could talk all 
day to you, but time forbids: but 1 h-o-p-e to meet 
you in heaven, and then——”’ “I hope he wont,” said 
a restless, red-headed boy. ‘He'll talk us to death, 
won’t he, Jim?”” These Jims and Toms—what a tor- 
ment they are! But they will blurt out something 
right to the mark now and then, and very irreverent 
it may sound. There is only one remedy, however, in 
the case: don't give them the opportunity to talk so. 


nternational Sunday- 
Porter, is preparing 


The Secretary of the 
school Convention, Mr. E. Pay 
a map intended to present a binfi’s eye view of all the 
Sunday-school organizations, both Union and denomi- 
national, in the United States'and Canada. Many of 
the schools are not known to the iuternational bureau, 
especially of those in the territories and in the states 
of Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Rhode Island, West Tennes- 
see, Texas and Virginia. If there are any organiza- 
tions in these states that have the desired statistics, 
they are requested to communicate with the Secretary 
at Chicago, LIL, as soon as possible. 


As to teaching children to cultivate the:spirit of 
giving, Mr. Ralph Wells urges it at every opportunity. 
“We must teach them,” he says, ‘‘not always to ask 
mother or father for what they give, but to give what 
costs themselves something. ‘Would I take pennies 
saved from lunch-money from poor children?’ Cer- 
tainly. Does any one suppose that Christ, who noted 
the widow’s two mites, will not return manifold what 
they give?’ He does not like to encourage such dona- 
tions, however, as came from a little boy once who 
brought eggs for the contribution-box; the objection 
being not against the eggs, but against the ragged 
youngster’s theory of giving out of his own earnings. 
When asked how he came by the offering, he confessed 
to having tied upa neighbor’s hen to his bed-post,— 
‘‘and,” said he, triumphantly, “them eggs is mine, for 
she laid ’em in my straw bed.”’ 


A local Sunday-senool Institute can be made 
one of the most cheerful and stimulating occasions, as 
was very satisfactorily proved lately in a Pennsyl- 
vania town. The ladies provided coffee and tongue 
sandwiches, and the gentlemen, superiutendents and 
teachers, reciprocated with the best speeches they 
could make on live Sunday-school subjects. The best 
of it was that while Presbyterians, Friends, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Episcopalians were among the 
speakers, their severat denominational belicfs were so 
merged in the love of Christ, that a stranger, upon 
guessing the denomination of some, took the Friend 
for sm Episecpalien. the Episconalian for = Buptist. 
aud the Baptist for a Presbyterian, So says the ac- 
ccun‘ the Presbyterian, 


No satisfactory name has as yet been invented 
for that modern outgrowth of French art represented 
by Fortuny, Kaemmerer, Clarin and others, and of 
which Henri Regnault was u shining example when he 
met his death twe Years ago during one of the final 
engagements before Paris. They are realists in some 


respects, but not in the least like the English Pre- | 


Raphaelites. They are in a sense conventional, but 
wildly independent when judged by the usual stand- 
ards. They defy the rules of color which have hith- 
erto been accepted as axiomatic, and yet they manage 
to produce singularly harmonious effects. Colorists 
they are par excéllence; and perhaps if the composi- 
tions of Liszt and Wagner are properly termed the 
Music of the Future, the works to which we refer are 
the Paintings of the Future. Be that as it may, we 
are becoming somewhat familiar with these pictures 
here, and within a week an amusing passage-at-arms 
has taken place between one of our dealers and cer- 
tain connoisseurs concerning a picture alleged, on the 
one hand, to be an origmal Regnault, and pronounced, 
on the other, to be a palpable forgery. 

In the Paris Salon of 1870 there was a picture by 
this artist, entitled ** La Petite Herodiade,’’ but gen- 
erally known as the “Salome.’”’ It was beyond ques- 
tion the pi¢ture of the season. Théophile Gautier 
described it as follows: *“‘A poet, one of my friends, 
once wrote a@ poem which he called ‘Symphony in 
White Major,’ in which each stropke was forced to 


recall an’ idea, comparison or image of white. He’ 


would say that M. Regnault, in composing his picture 
of Salome, had such an intention; the only difference is, 
he has taken yeHow for his dominant note. A drapery 
of satin, yellow as a butter-cup, orevenof a morevivid 
color, fires the backgroud. This is the theme. His 
problem is to develop it and vary it without losing 
the harmony, and never has colorist chosen a more 
difficult task.’’ Sharply outlined against this back- 
ground is the figure of the girl resting apparently 
after the exertion of dancing. A mass of blackest 
hair surrounds her head falling over her shoulders in 
wild disorder, and rendering the shadows in the pict- 
ure utterly feeble by contrast. A robe of Naples 
yellow, a rose-colored scarf, a thin, gold-embroidered 
garment and a violet sash complete the costume, 
while on the floor is the tawny orange and black of a 
tiger’s skin, on which she rests her feet. Such is the 
original as described by an admirer of the artist. 

A few days since Mr. Schenck announced a sale of 
miscellaneous pictures at Kurtz’s gallery, and among 
them was one so catalogued as to convey the impres- 
sion that it was the original “Salome.’’ Until a 
day or two before the sale no one ventured to deny 
its gathenticity. Indeed, one of the most artistically 
inclined of our dailies published a longand appreciative 
critique of its merits, congratulating the American 
public on the unknown chances which had brought 
the canvas across the Atlantic. At this crisis Mr. 
Clarence Cook sent a note to the Tri/wne, denouncing 
the picture asa fraud and avery stupid one at that; 
asserting that Regnault never made a copy of his most 
famous work, and that if he really painted the present 
picture his fame was a miracle. On the evening of the 
sale Mr. Schenck declared thaf the picture was paint- 
ed by Regnault, though it was not the identical one 
which made such a sensation in 1870; that it was, in 
short, a replica. Of course the attempt to sell it was, 
after this Controversy, an utter failure, and it awaits 
farther developments in tht auctioneer’s keeping, 
though not, so far as we know, where it can be seen 
by the public. Meanwhile it turns out that a copy of 
the *“*Salome”’ was found in Regnault’s studio after 
his death, was exhibited in Berlin, and was highly 
complimented by the leading art-journal of that city. 
Mr. Cook, however, stands by his first position, on the 
general principle that copying must, from the nature of 
the case, have been repugnant to Regnault’s habits of 
work, and that no mention of areproduction of the 
‘“‘Salome”’ occurs in any catalogue of his pictures, or 
in either of the two biographies published in Paris. 

The full facts in the case cannot be known fora 
week or two yet, but the affair has created a marked 
interest in this style of painting, and it so happens 
that Goupil has in his gallery just now several re- 
cently imported examples of the school. Chief among 
these is **The Beach at Sheveningen,” a watering- 
place on the North Sea near the Hague. It is from 
the'easel of'F. H. Kaemmerer, presumably a Hollander, 
but certainly very French in his method. In this pict- 
ure the black cassock and hat of an elderly priest 
form the central point of darkness, as does the hair of 
Salome in ‘‘La Petite Herodiade.” Half closing the 
eyes one may see this and perhaps half a dozen other 
comparatively inconspicuous patches of shadow scat- 
tered over the canvas, but all the rest is light. The 
broad beach is white-gray sand, the bathing machines 
and chairs are white, the sky is cold blue, the ladies’ 
dresses are fairly scintillant in their prismatic reflec- 
tions of green, violet, blue, and the rest. Of shad- 


-ows there are almost none, and the eye instinctively 


turns for relief, not always with success, to the more 
somber pictures which hang near by. The few paiut- 
ings te which we hve referred give but a hint of the 
treat which awsits those who cana visit the Goupil col- 


lect:on betweecr this and Christmas, i 
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THE IMPRISONED SEA-WINDS. 
Pavut H. HAYNE. 


OICES of strange sea breezes caught, 
Half tangled in the pine-tree tall, 
With ocean’s tenderest music fraught, 
Serenely rise, and sweetly full. 


They charm the lids of wearied eyes, 
And all the dreamy senses bless 

With breath of wave-born symphonies, 
And balms of mild forgetfulness, 


’Till o’er the fragrant calms of peace, 

My soul, scarce moved, benignly glides, 
Or in all sorrows’ soft surcease, 

Rocks trancéd on the phantom tides; 


But still those faint sea voices speak, — 
Those prisoned sea winds rise and fall, 
> ‘The ghost of sea foam wets my cheek, 
And the sea’s mystery sighs through all. 


DIVERSIONS OF THE LONDON POOR. 
By HUrnry R. ELLI07. 


EW, indeed, among the millions of Lon- 

don are so wholly poor that they cannot ever 
find time and opportunity to forget their misery for 
the time being, and snatch a little pleasure from life 
It is lucky, however, that fresh air 
many a one would be deprived of 
As it is, a great many 
its blessed _htlp, to keep pretty well in 
y for a surprisingly long time. 
of the multitudes up and 
down the Whitechapel and Mile Eud Roads of a Sab- 
bath evening. We will meet the same interminabie 
processions six miles to the west, in Chelsea; they fill 
the broad roads on the Surrey side, and far to the 
north, in Hackney and Islington; the parks, and com- 


‘mons, and bridges swarm with them and long trains. 


one closely following another, are bringing them re- 
luctantly back to bot pavements, and close air, and 
six more days of drudgery. For these peeple, Sunday 
is a precious day, meaning rest, leisure, and freedom. 
It might be better for them spiritually. if they re- 
mained in the city, and went three times to church, 
but they are better off physically by making the day a 
holiday. And as the vast majority of them could not 
be allured or driven to any church, even if they stay- 
ed at home, perhaps they only gain by going away. 

I cannot, of course, attempt to give anything like a 
resumé of the thousand various customs, traditions, 
sports, festivities, and observances which have been 


accumulating during more than a millennium of na- 


tional life. Every profession, trade, and occupation 
has its peculiar amenities as its special hardships. The 
clerk has his ride down the river, the costermonger 
finds a little time and money for gambling, thelaborer 
spends the evening with his cronies in the public house, 
the epicure bas his penny viands and fancy drinks, 
the literary, his cheap fiction—the “* penny awfuls”’ as 
the cheap blood and thunder tales are nicknamed—the 
thoughtless and vicious, their inexpensive debauchery. 
To multitudes the theater is the spice of life, 

A visit to an East End theater should beincluded by 
Murray among his “sights whicha stranger must see.”’ 
The lim:! of admission fee iz the same as at the 
opera, only at opera it runs from two and six- 
pence up, while at the East End theaters it runs from 
the same sum down. Those, however, who pay halfa 
crown at these institutions are very few. The chief 
patrons are content with a sixpence bench in the pit 
or a similar seat in the amphitheater for threepence. 
After half-past eight admission is half price, and there- 
fore it is possible to see the performances from 8.30 to 
11.30 or midnight, when they close,.for three ha’pence. 
Think oft, patrons of the Bowery, the heaviest kind 
of tragedy ata centan hour! But then we rec- 
ollect that the one who imparts polish to boot leather 
in London gets only one quarter as much for his serv- 
ices as his fellow-laborer in New York. 

The dramas presented at these theaters are without 
exception of a most ‘‘ moral”’ cast. There is the honest 
yeoman who leaves home and sweetheart to the wiles of 
an unscrupulous villain, who is about to consummate 
his nefarious schemes when he is nonplussed by the 
sudden appearanceof the yeoman, now a millionaire, 
whom the villain supposed he had successfully mur- 
dered some years previously. The gray-haired father, 
whom the villain has *“‘ deprived of life *—unfortunates 
are always “‘deprived of life,” not killed merely, in 
these sangumary plays—recovers in time to bless the 
nuptials of the young couple, the heroine’s serving- 
maid warries the detective who has hounded down 
the villain justin the nick of time, and * all is well.” 
Moral: Be virtuous and you will be happy. But 
though virtue triumphs finally, it often has a hard 
time of it, and in such straits has the pity and sympa- 
thy of the audience. One night at the East London 
a yeoman bad lost his all—friends, reputation, heredi- 
tary real estgte gone, all goue. He advanced to the 
foot-lights, wrung his hands and gazed at a chandelier 
in speechless agony. The house was perfectly still for 
au instant. Then a very small boy in the amphitheater 


. interpreted the situation and gave it a tongue by cry- 


ing out in a shrill, childish voice, ‘‘ruined!” The 
actor was relieved by the sympathy, the audience sat- 
ssfied, and the play went on, while the Chuckeront 
instituted searck for the :mak boy. 


| seats have risen and press against the railing in their 


‘storm of shouts and whistling and applause sweeps 


We have 


| plies, a fourth takes hold, and a dozen or twenty more 


I have mentioned a dignitary whose functions I 
hastep to explain, The Chuckerout derives his name 
from the fact that he ehueks out such incorrigible 
patrons as will not obey his repeated command of 
‘‘order, please.” 

He is a stout man, clad in a livery, with a voice like 
a steam gong, and of a resolute will. A London friend, 
who has made the Chuekerout a special study, writes 
me that he has recently discovered a variety at Wool- 
wich “clad right through in scarlet with blue facings.” 
But he generally relies less on a brilliant livery than. 
en his.awful voice and muscular development, to pre- 
serve order in his domain. | 

And what a domain it is! Let us look up at it. The 
play is getting exciting and the occupants of the front 


anxiety. Those who have been so lucky as to get the 
very front bench remain seated,-crouching forward 
with their chins resting on the balustrade. Above this 
row of eager faces is another, thrust between the 
bars of the double iron railing, of those leaning over 
the shoulders of the ones in front. Over this a line of 
older and taller children, and above all a straggling 
Kine of mature men standing behind the mass of boys 
and looking over them to tke stage beyond. The 
quadruple line of heads stand strangely out: from the | 
solid black background of clothes, and when the thun- 
derbolt has fallen, and riven the evil-doer, and hun- 
dreds of white hands leap out of the darkness and a 


down op the grateful actors, the sceue is indescribable. 
The whistling is sometimes almost grand. One urchin 


will perchance put a couple of fingers in bis mouth and | 


blow a shrill piercing note. Another across the gal- 
lery will take this as a challenge, and accordingly he 
will thrust one finger or two or four ora whole fist inte 
bis mouth and blow with might and skill. A third re- 


soon make an effective chorus. Then the stage bell 
rings, the Chuckerout roars, “ Order, please,”’ and the 
hands disappear, leaving the quadruple line of heads 
standing strangely out as before from the solid black 
background of clotbes. The sixpenny pit with its/ 
miscellaneous crowd of men in shirt sleeves, frowsy 
women, babies, and peripatetic beer and gin dispensers - 
is also another striking spectacle. And so is tbe bar,-: 
with its bold-faced female bar-tenders and the group 
of prostitutes hanging about it in search of prey. 

A first introduction to these scenes shocks and appalls 
a refined uature. But let us not be too hasty or 
severe in our judgment on the cheap theaters of Lon- 
don. We must remember that all our neighbors have 
not our refined natures. These people can hear the 
best music in the world at the Royal Albert Hail fora 
shilling; they can become readers at the Museum on 
the simple recommendation of a house holder; they 
will be welcomed at hundreds of big tents, and tea 
meetings, and model coffee rooms; but the trouble is 
they won’t go. And though the cheap theaters are 
not the best, neither are they the worst places to 
spend an evening atin London. The plays are clean, 
a good deal more so than many presented to audiences 
of refined natures; wonderfully good order is main- 
tained; if the facilities for obtaining that national 
curse, the national beverage, are abundant, so are they 
out of doors,and the sights and talk, if not pleasant 
to a West end visitor, are those among which the audi- 
ence have grown up, and which constitute their life. 
So let us not be too harsh in our denuncistion of these 
dramatic shows. They are almost the only comfort 
and spice of life to thousands of oor miserable beings. 


Cruths and Crifes. 


—A Saratoga tombstone lifts up a warning voice 
to single women, in the following manuer: “ Emma, 
dau’r of Abraham and Matilda C——, and wife of 
Theodore S—, died Aug. 10, 1868, At 26 years, leaving 
five children—married too young. against her father’ 3 
will. Single women, take warning.”’ 


—'‘*T am come for my umbrella,” said the lender 
of it ouarainy day to a friend. ‘*‘Can’t help that,”’ 
said the borrower; “ don’t you see that I am going out 
with it?’ Well, yes,” replied the lender, astonished 
at such outrageous impudenee; “‘ yes, but—but—what 
am I todo?’ ‘“Do!’’ said the other, as he opened the 
umbrella and walked off, ‘‘do as I did—borrow one.”’ 


—It is said that the trouble with the prohibitory 
law is that it is ahead of public sentiment. That’s 
what’s the matter with the ten commandments, too. 
— Boston News. 


—Frederick the Great was very, fond of dispu- 
tation; but as he generally termmatéai the discussion 
by collaring his antagonist and kicking his shins, few 
of his guests were disposed to enter the arena with 
him. One day, when he was more than usually dis- 
posed for an argument, he asked one of his suite why 
he did not venture to give his opinion on some par- 
ticular question. “It is impossible, your Majesty,” 
was the reply, ‘‘to express an opinio fore a sov- 
ereign who has such strong cc and who 
wears such very thick boots.’’ 


—A Lancaster (Pa.) lawyer is said to be the or- 


' feminine hats in theatre audiences. 


iginator of the following joke: Being called upon by 
both parties to a suit, he informed the last one of his 


int bkity to serve him, but gave him a note to another 
advocate who would, no doubt, take his case. Some- 
what dubious, he hunted up a friend who could read 
the note, the purport of which was: “ Zwa fette gens; 
du ropst und ich rop”—“ Two fat geese: vou piuck 
and [ pluck.”” On sharing the contents with his oppo- 
ueut, they settled the case between them. 


—One of the leading elders of the Pennsvivania 
Mennonites, 40 years azo, was one Miller. a man of 
immense stréngth. Passing a’ crowd of idlers at the 
court house, he was stopped with the question : ** Miller, 
they say if ene smites a Mennonite on oue cheek he 
willturn theother. Is thatso?” “ Thatis true.” The 
questioner here gave him asmart blow on the cheek, 
when Miller, turning the other cheek, had it dupli- 
cated. This raised a great lauch as the fellow turned 
away. ‘Stop my friend,” said Miller, “if you had 
read a little further you would bave found another 
passage that we also hold by. ‘ With the measure that 
ye mete unto others it shall be meted to you again, 
and heaping full,’” and, picking him up bodily, he 
fairly thrashed the wall with him. 


—A facetious fellow having unwittingly offended 
a conceited puppy, the latter told him he was “no 
gentleman.”’ ‘*Are you a gentleman ?” asked the 
droll one. “ Yes, sir,’’ bounced the fop. “ Then Iam 
very glad I am not,” replied the other. 


—‘* Where was Bishop Latimer burned to 
death?” asked a teacher, in a commanding voi ve. 
“‘Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the bottom af 
the class. ‘‘ Well,” said the teacher, “if Joshua knows 
he may tell.”” “In the firg?’ replied Joshua, looking 
very grave and wise. 


—A very dirty, debased and ignorant looking 
man came in to vote in a tewnship of Michigan, Said 
one of the ladies, offering him a ballot, ‘I wish you 
would oblige us by voting this ticket.” “‘ What kind 
of a ticket is that?” said he. “ Why,” said the lady, 
*““you cau see yourself.”” ‘“ But I can’t read,” he an- 
swered. “ Why, can’t you read the ballot you baye 
therein your -hand, which yeu are about to vote?” 
the lady asked. ‘‘ No,” said he, “I can’t read at all.” 
‘* Well,” said thelady, ‘this ballot means that you are 
willing to let the women as well as the men vote.” “Is 
that it,’”’ be replied, ‘then I don’t want it; the women 
don’t know enough to vote.”—Grand Rapids Post. 


—Shortly after the battle of Princeton a witty 
Scotch farmer amused himself by writing a humorous 
ballad upon it, which so stung one of the officers whe 
bad behaved very badly on that occasion that he sent 
the poet a challenge to meet him at H—— for mortal 
combat. The second found the farmer busy with his 
pitebfork, to whom he delivered the challenge of the 
redoubtable hero. The good-humored farmer, turning 
toward him with his agricultural implement in his 
hand, coolly said, ‘Gang awa’ back to Maister Smith, 
and telt him I hae nae time to come to H—— to gie 
him satisfaction; but that if he likes te come here, I'll 
just do as he did—I'll rur awa’!”’ 


—A recently made benedict writes as follows 
concerning his young wife’s habits: If there was a 
bedroom a mile long, and her entire wardrobe could 
be packed in a bendbox, still you’d find portions of 
that wardrobe scattered along the whole mile of dress- 
ing room. She’s a nice thing to look at when put to- 
gether, but this wonderful creature is evolved from a 
chaos interminable of pins, ribbons, rags, powder, 
thread, brushes, combs and laces.. Ef there were 7,000 
drawers in your room, and you asked but for one to be 
kept sacred and inviolate for your own private use, 
that particular one would be full of hairpins, ribbons 
and soiled cuffs. Some provision, some protection in 
this matter should be inserted in the marriage service. 


—A story is told of a couple of farmers who 
lived not a great distance apart, one of whom was 
noted for being very penurious. One day his neighbor 


called upon him while he was eating dinner, but in- 


stead of asking him to sit down to the table with him, 
he kept on eating and talking just as though the visitor 
badn’t a mouth in his bead. ‘* Well, what is the news, 
neighbor Brown?” “Nothing much.” ‘“ No news up 
your way?” he asked, still helping himself to his good 
dinner, while his neighbor looked on with anxiety and 
appetite. ‘‘ Well, yes, now I think on ’t, there is just 
a grain of news. Mr. Jones’s cow has got five calves,” 
replicd the visitor. ‘* Five calves! I never heard of 
such a thing. Why, what the dickens does the fifth 
oue do while the other four are sucking?’ ‘“ Why, he 
stands and looks on like a dumb fool, aslam doing 
now.” “Qh! ah! Hannah, put down another plate.” 


—‘* Happy is that human being,” says the 777- 
bune, ** who has the tact to do a disagreeable thing 
beautifully. Here are the men of America continual- 
ly a-babbling concerning the aggravating height of 
And yet no man- 
ager in the land has the wit to remove those torments 
in the simple manner adopted by the functionary of a 
French provincial theatre. He made no boisterous 
observatious; he gave no stern orders; not he. He 
merely printed in large letters on his play-bills this 

masterpiece of genius: ‘The manager begs that all 
good-looking ladies will remove their hats for the ac- 
commodaticn of tue rest of the audience, The aged, 
the bald, and the plain are not expected to comply 
with this request.’ From that auspicious night the 


soaring bonnet ard the mounteinous hat wore invisi- 
bie in that wice man’s theatre,” 
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HOME. 


' Professor Seelye, of Amherst, has been giving 
“pix lectures on Missions before the New Haven Divin- 
ity School, which are the result of his own observa- 
tions in the foreign fields. Theological students must 
mecessarily appreciate their value. This special lecture 
system seems to be coming more into favor with the 
older seminaries. Professor Seelye is to be followed 
by Rev: Dr. Mark Hopkins, Rev. Dr. John Hail and 
Mr. Beecher. 


Social Unions are growing in favor with the 
Baptists, the one held in Brooklyn last week repre- 
senting the Unions of a number of the different States 
proving a profitable and delightful occasion. A vari- 
ety of subjects were discussed, but emphasis was laid 

- principally on the educational enterprise, which, under 
the lead of Dr. Cutting, is now receiving the attention 
. of the denomination. The movement to have all their 
_ Seminaries, academies and colleges well endowed be- 

fore our centennial year closes is worth the best efforts 


. the Baptists can concentrate upon it. 


~ Items of interest in Episcopalian circles are the 
Dr. Huntington, of Mass., to the 


declined, and the departure of another clergyman into 
the ranks of the Reformed movement, Rev. Mr. Pos- 


~tlethwaite, of the church at Washington Heights in 
»thiscity. The step taken by the latter was determined 
» principally by the action of* the late General Conven- 
~ tion on the baptismal clause, which left no doubt in his 


mind that the Church holds and teaches spiritual re- 
‘generation in baptism with water. Inaddition he fiuds 
‘in the Reformed prayer-book all that be loved in the 

old book, with the matters of contention removed. 


The American College and Education Society 
reports that it is now only a short time before its next 
“appropriation must be made to young men, but that 
its treasury is in no condition to meet the draft. 
‘Should the money not be forthcoming, the disaster 
would send quite a number of young men away from 
‘the institutions where they are studying. There are 
more than 300 now on the list, each one expecting and 
planning for $25 from the Society's treasury in Janu- 
cary, for which $8,000 are necessary. If churches or inu- 
dividuals can give help in this exigency, says Dr. 
‘Tarbox, the Secretary, the timely assistance will be 
most gratefully accepted. 


Something like a pastoral letter has been issued 
‘by the Committee on Church Visitation of the Re- 
formed Synod of New Brunswick, N. J., in regard to 
-the spiritual state of the churches and Christian be- 
neficence. The Committee say that in their Synod 
there are 118 cburches, having 11,456 families, with 
19,087 communicants, of whom 1,310 were added to 
the churches last year. The average of communicants 
toa family is about one and one-sixth, ‘‘a very small 
,proportion to be among the professed followers of 
Christ.”” This is made the basis of a strong appeal to 
pray and labor for “a revived spiritual state.”’ In re- 


spect of Christian beneficence, it is stated that the 


churches contributed last year 365,835, the average 
being $5.75 per family, and $3.38 per communicant—a 
-Meager offering. In view of these facts a series of 
conventions of the churches in the Synod is to be held 
for prayer and conference. The Intelligencer suggests 
that the other Synods do likewise. 


From the report of the clerk of Plymouth 
‘Church, Brooklyn, it appears that its present number 
of members is 2,390, a net increase of 80 over last year. 
Of these, 1,504 are women, young and old, and 886 are 
men and youths. The additions during 1874 have 
been, by letter, 48; by profession of faith, 115; the 
loss has been 83 members, of whom 23 have died, 34 

' removed to other churches, and 26 dropped from the 
roll. During the year the collections in the church 
for general purposes amounted to $7,160; for the poor, 
$1,663; in Plymouth school, 3597; Bethel Mission, $1,001; 
Mayflower Mission, #593; Donations to Mayfluwer 
Mission, $1,384. The church pew rental aggregated 

' $58,922, making the total contributions $71,322. In the 
three schools connected with tbe church, the enroll- 
ment of scholars is, Plymouth Sunday-school, 703; 
Bethel Mission, 1,151; Mayflower Mission, 625, the 
average attendance, however, being below these fig- 
ures—namely, 600 for Piymouth, 689 for Bethel, and 
440 for the Mayflower. 


Fisk University, which the Jubilee singers have 
not kept before the public eye this season, is net only 
continuing on its way encouragingly, but is beginning 
to show results. Its students are going into the field 
as teachers of their race, and with what success two 
or three instances will show, to which Rev. H. 8. Ben- 
nett calls attention in this month’s American Mission- 
ary. ‘While at Clarksville, Tenn.,” he writes, ‘I 


vis'ted the colored schools and made diligent inquiries 


into their condition. In the one I first visited I found 
Miss Deanie Simms, a student of Fisk, at work teach- 
ing a schoo! of seventy-five pupils, with an enroliment 


| of one hundred and twenty-five. I then visited an- 


who had a school of one hundred and fifty. pupils, 
which he was keeping in excellent order. . Another: 
school of one hundred and forty pupils, a mile dis- 
tant, I heard of, but did not visit, which was taught 
by Mr. John Moore, another Fisk student.’’ These 
are only a few instances out of many. Mr. Bennett. 
also finds from carefully-gathered statistics that Fisk 
University sent out, during the year 1873, one hundred 
apd ten teachers, who taught an aggregate of ten 
thousand pupils, and earned $20,000. 


FOREIGN. 


Lord Derby has promised a deputation from the 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches of Scotiand and Ire- 
land, to use all the influence of the English govern- 
ment to stop the acts of persecution directed by the 
Turkish authorities against the Christians in Syria, as 
he was anxious that there should be no outbreak of 
religious-fanaticism in Turkey to endanger the friend- 
ly relations between that country and Great Britain. 
Some of the alleged “‘outrages’’ by the Turks appear 
to have been cxaggerated. 


The Pope talks of giving a Cardinal’s hat to 
Archbishop Manning, of England, though he finds, ac- 


fluences in opposition to the project. One proceeds 
from the rivalry of the Irish bishops, and the per- 
sonal jealousy of the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin; 
and the second comes directly from the Cabinet at 
St. James’s, which has, it is said, already signified to 
Antonelli that the Pope cannot, in this case, expect 
the same compliance with his wishes a3 he found from 
Lord Palmerston at the time when Wiseman was ap- 
pointed. 


It was rather anticipated that the recent aboli- 
tion of patronage in tke Established Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland would open the door for a union 
with it of the Free Church;-but it seems to have 
worked the other way. The “commissions” of the 
two bodies have just met, and discussed the matter 
separately with the result of making their separation 
ajJl the more distinct. In the Established commission 
a motion was carried to enter into negotiations with 
the Free and United churches on the subject of unit- 
ing in one body, whereas in the Free commission the 
debate took another form, amounting to this: that the 
Patronage Act had not removed the grand grievance 
of Disruption times, but rather aggravated it—that 
the experience which the Free Church had had since 
1843 had disinclined it to look towards re-establishment 
on any terms—and that there appeared no way of sat- 
isfactorily readjusting the ecclesiastical relations of 
Scotland except through a dissolution of the present 
connection between Church and State. Resolutions to 
this effect were adopted by a vote of 116 to 33. 


Che déleck. 


(From Tuesday, Dec. 8, to Monday, Dec. 14.) 


Rumor has it that the Louisiana Board in 
its leisurely canvass of the returns has counted 
all the votes it wants to; that is to say, it has counted 
the votes cast in districts known toe favor the Republl- 
can side, and now it is in no hurry to find out what the 
rest of the State thinks. It hopes, meanwhile, that 
Congress will be persuaded in some way to place the 
Kellogg government on a firmer foundation. Thanks 
to the November elections, and to the President’s re- 
spect for a heavy popular vote, there is not much 
reason to fear that their wishes will be fulfilled. 


Ezra Cornell, whose liberality founded the uni- 
‘versity which bears his name, and to whose energy and 
business talent the first establishment of the tele- 


graphic system is mainly due, died on Wednesday at 


his home in Ithaca. He was born, in 1807, at West- 
‘chester Landing in this State, and began active life as 
a potter’s apprentice. Working bis way upward from 
this humble beginning, he became connected with Pro- 
fessor Morse in building the first line of electric tele- 
graph. In 1865 he had, by diligence in business, accum- 
ulated a fortune large enough to enable him to establish 
the University. Congress had, under a general edu- 

cational law appropriated scrip to New York repre- 
senting 989,000 acres of Western land, and Mr. Cornell 
offered 500,000 toward endowing a university if the 
State would transfer to it the land in question. This, 
the State agreed to do on condition that one student 
from each Assembly district should be entitled to free 
tuition at the university. Mr. Cornell consented to 
this, and in 1868 the institution was formally opened. 
Its success has been remarkable, and its permanence is 
now well assured. The recent accusations, characteristic 
of our day, which placed Mr. Cornell temporarily under 
suspicion, resulted, as our readers know, in his com- 
plete vindicatién. The December number of the Cor- 
nell Review, issued of course before Mr. Cornell’s death, 
gives an interesting account of the whole affair, and of 


the present status of the University. 


other school of higher grade,. taught: by Mr. James: 
Jackson, also au former student of Fisk University, 


cording to a German correspondent, two powerful in-. 


| 


| 


Undoubtedly there is great suffering in ties 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska w."\ich were devastated 


by grasshoppers during thesumme.- General James 


8. Brisbin, U. S. A., has been authorize. by the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska to come Kast and solic t aid in the 
way of food and clothing. His address in t:.is city is 
at the Metropolitan Hotel. It is understood thut the 
railroad companies will carry supplies to the sufferers 
free of charge. Perhaps the safest way for persons in 
this section of the country to contribute money is to 
send it to the New York Tribune, whose managers 
have offered to take charge of such funds. The same 
journal suggests dollar subscriptions from all who can 
afford by the exercise of a little self-denial to give that 
amount. It has already received several hundred dol- 
lars, but more is needed. The famine-stricken region 
isso broad that great difficulty will be experienced in 
effecting an adequate distribution of supplies among 
the widely scattered inhabitants. Nevertheless an ef- 


ficient local committee has the matter in charge and 


we may hope that absolute starvation will be warded 
off. Any funds which may be sent to this — will 
be duly forwarded. 


Never has the perfection of modern telegraphy 
been so generally denionstrated as on Wednesday and 
Thursday. On Tuesday night as our readers know, 
that is during the hours when darkness covers this 
hemisphere of the: earth, scores of antipodean tele- 
scopes, and cameras, and spectroscopes and what not, 
converged upon the sun and a little round spot slowly 
traversing his disk. Before midnight of Wednesday 
almost any one within reach of a telegraph station 


might have known, had he chosen to take the trouble, 


that although the weather was unfavorable in Tas- 
mania (some six or eight thousand miles from New 
York, as the crow flies,) the observers were especially 
favored at the time of the transit, the American party 
alone securing a hundred and thirteen good phote- 
graphs; that in Egypt, India and Japan the astrone- 
mers had like good luck; that at Shanghai the sun 
was obscured. By Thursday afternoon he may have 
learned of failures at several of the Siberian stations, 
but of a fair success at one of them, and a score of 
others yet to. be heard from. Only three of the eight 
American stations are within direct telegraphic range, 


but all these report favorable weather, and it is ap- — 


parent, even now, that enough data have been secured 
to justify us in assuming the success of the enterprise. 
Now will follow long and careful calculations and 
comparisons, disagreements, corrections and—results; 
and,. by-and-by, we shall be astounded to learn that 
we are a matter of five or six millions of miles nearer 
to or farther from the sun than we had been taught to 
believe. Let not the irreverent scoff at this fractional 
part of a line some ninety odd millions of miles in 
length, for on it depends the accuracy of our naviga- 
tion-tables and sundry otber problems, scientific and 
practical. Practical, for all that we know, because 
they are scientific. 


With all respect for the personal bravery of the 
negro, under proper conditions and with good Ieader- 
ship, it is perfectly apparent that he is not at alla 
match forthe average Southern white in the belliger- 
ent use of firearms, This has been proved every time 
he has attempted of his own motion, or under carpet- 
bag orders, to establish his supremacy. It has ever 
since the war been the subject of puzzled remark at 
the North that whenever thereisa riot between whites 
and blacks at the South, it is the blacks that are killed 
and wounded. Sometimes, as in the earlier New Or- 
leans riots, the shooting has for the most part been 
on one side, and in the%Se cases the greater destruction 
of negro life is comprehensible. But there is another 
element in these encounters which is not always con- 
sidered. The Southern white is by tradition and 
practice a cool shot with rifle or revolver. Northern 
and particularly Eastern soldiers learned this to their 
cost in the early years of the war, and only made head 
against their opponents when they had taken a leaf 
from their enemy’s book. Moreover, there is a large 
class at the South which places no appreciable value 
npon a negro’s life for its own sake. On the other 
hand, and leaving skill out of the account, the average 
Southern negro lacks coolness under excitement, and 
has an inherent horror of shedding human blood, more 
horror probably, if the truth were known, regarding 
a white man’s blood than that of a fellow negro. This 


line of thought is suggested by a series of engagements. 


between blacks and whites at Vicksburg, with the 
usuai result. The reasons or lack of reasons fur the 
trouble are, as always, contradictory, but neither side is 
wronged by the statement that all is the result of 
years of misrule and political spoliation. The indict- 
ment of several county officers, for malfeasance and so 
on, was made the excuse by some one for organizing 
the negroes to rescue the arrested officers. That 
there was military organization on both sides is cer- 
tain. The utter rout of the blacks was a foregone 
conclusion, and we fear that the rumored shootings 
of unarmed negroes on the one side, and acts of ven- 


geance perpetrated outside the city on the other, have. 
In all theses 


only too much truth for foundation. 
affairs the negroes are apt to be wrong on the main 
issue, simply because their present leaders are a set of 
adventurers ‘‘on the make,” and the whites, when 
‘firing has once begun, are certain to shed blood with 
a recklessness which every humane being, North or 


| South, regards with horror and aversion, 
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FOR 
City, Village and Country. 
sees 616 Cucumbers, 
18 Fine Melons, 
4 Bushels Beets, 
21 Fine Squashes, 
2 Bushels Onions, 
61 Large Cabbages, 
10. Bushels Potatoes, 
150 Ears Green Corn, 
. 0 R 22 Fine Cauliflowers, + 
3 Bushels of Turnips, 
7 Bushels Green Peas, 
50 Bushels StringBeans, 
Lots of Lettuce, Spinach, 
Nasturtiums, Radishes, etc. 


IT Avillage Mechanic had a house lot,60 PAYS 
IT x 180 feet, that was a weed bed. He was PAYS 
IT induced to take the American Agricul- PAYS 
IT turist, ata cost of 31.00 a year, postage PAYS 
IT included, and following its plain, practi- PAYS 


ALL 


| These 


«IT cal directions, he got all the above last PAYS 


IT summer, with no extra cost, except a PAYS 
IT trifle for secd—He worked the garden PAYS 
IT in occasional half hours nights and PAYS. 
IT mornings, which furnished him agreea- PAYS 
IT ble exercise and change from shop con- PAYS 
IT finement. His Wife had lots of flowers PAYS 
IT in addition. Tens of thousands of PAYS 
IT others bave had similar experience— PAYS 
IT and YOU may have the same, Reader. PAYS 
IT Send now and get Volume # of the Ag- PAYS 
IT riculturist, just beginning—only %1.0 PAYS 
IT forea whole year, postage paid. It is PAYS 
IT full of GOOD THINGS for YOURSELF, PAYS 
IT YOUR WIFE, and CHILDREN. You PAYS 
IT and 3 neighbors can have the papera PAYS 
IT year for %5.40, post-paid. ORANGE PAYS 
IT JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 PAYS 
IT Broadway, New York. 


Good B 09 
00 Oys. 
GOOD Thirty-three years ago two broth- BOYS 
GOOD ers settled as Farmers, side by side. BOYS 
GOOD One of them subscribed for the 
GOOD American Agriculturist, and occa- BOYS 
GOOD sionally bought a book or two BOYS 
GOOD about his business, the whole cost- BOYS 
‘GOOD ing him only 36 a year. His Boys BOYS 
GOOD read and thought about their work, BOYS 
GOOD became interested in and respected BOYS 
GOOD it, and were happy in their toil be- BOYS 
GOOD cause they had something tothink BOYS 
‘GOOD about. They grew up intelligent, BOYS 
GOOD and settled as good prosperous BOYS 
GOOD farmers, respected and influential 
..The other brother “couldn’t BOYS 
GOOD afford papers and books’’; (he 
‘GOOD could afford 6 cents a day, or 2200 a BOYS 
GOOD year, for tobacco, beer, etc.) His BOYS 
GOOD boys worked sullenly By day, and . 
GOOD “skylarked” at night; they de- BOYS 
‘GOOD spised and hated their work,which BOYS 
GOOD for them was only exercising brute BOYS 
GOOD force, with little mind applied. - 
GOOD When old enough to escape parent- BOYS 
GOOD a) restraint, they quit the farm, BOYS 
GOOD one for this, and another for that, 
GOOD and none of them have ever BOYS 
GOOD amountedtoanything. Sixdollars BOYS 
GOOD a year would have made awonder- BOYS 
GOOD ful difference—would have chang- BOYS 
GOOD ed their whole course of life. BOYS 
GOOD Would it have paid? Farmers, 
GOOD study the above cases,and Try the BOYS 
GOOD Experiment this year ofhavingthe BOYS 
GOOD American Agriculturist in yourfam- BOYS 
GOOD ily, for yourself, as well. as your BOYS 
GOOD boys. It will cost you but $1.0, 
GOOD sent post-paid. Volume 34, just BOYS 
GOOD beginning, will furnish you over BOYS 
1000 Columns of good things, 
GOOD useful, valuable information for BOYS 
GOOD YOURSELF, YOUR WIFE, and 
YOURCHILDREN, includingover BOYS 
GOOD 400 fine Engravings. Sepdnow BOYS 


GOOD and get it of BoYs 
GooD ORANGE JUDD COMPANY BOYS 
GOOD Publishers, 245 Broadway,N. Y. BOYS 
00 00 
Bushels G for $1. 
co bushels Grapes for $1. 


IT A MERCHANT whotakes the Amer- PAYS 
IT tcan Agriculturist for his BOYS, but PAYS 
IT reads it himself also, at the urgent sug- PAYS 
IT gestion of the Editor, set outadozen PAYS 


‘IT grape vines in his little city plot,and PAYS 


IT cultivated and trained them according PAYS 
IT to its plain, practical directions and il- PAYS 
iT lustrations. The grapes gathered have PAYS 
IT threefold paid the original expense, PAYS 
IT and the price of the paper uptolast PAYS 
IT year,and last October he gathered 8 PAYS 
IT bushels of splendid grapes, or 5 bushels PAYS 
1T for each dollar, paid for the Agricultusist 
IT a year, postage included. This has PAYS 
IT been like the experience of tens of PAYS 
IT thousands of others in Cities and Vil- PAYS 
IT lages, in every profession and calling. 

IT Read WILL PAY YOU. 
00 
oo 


“Better Eating.” 


BETTER A subscriber writes:....“Some- FOOD 
BETTER how, there has been a great FOOD 
BETTER change in our table since we be- FOOD 
BETTER gan taking the American Agri- FOOD 
BETTER culturist, four years ago.—Wife 
BETTER ie always picking up some use- FOOD 
BETTER ful hints in its practical house- FOOD 


BETTER some new way of cooking the FOOD 


‘IT the Agriculturist with $14,500 profit, 


“HUMBUGS in this way it is now SHOWN UP 


BETTER hold Department, and applying FOOD 
BETTER them to her every-day york— FOOD 


BETTER same article that makes it more FOOD 
BETTER pelatable. I am sure that for FOOD 
BETTER the same expense we have a FOOD 
BETTER great deal better eating than we FOOD 
BETTER used to have. My daughters, FOOD 


BETTER too, have, fromthe picturesand FOOD} 


BETTER the descriptions given, made 
BETTER many inexpensive adornments FOOD 
BETTER that add to the charm of our FOOD 
BETTER humble home. I am sure it FOOD 
BETTER would pay every family ten FOOD 
BETTER times its cost inthe Household FOOD 
BETTER Department alone, to say noth- FOOD 
BETTER ing of the multitude of fine FOOD 
BETTER pictures, and the hundreds of FOOD 
BETTER useful, prufitable Boys FOOD 
BETTER and Iget....”—Thisisthe expe- FOOD 
BETTER rience of tens of thousandsof FOOD 
BETTER others. Let the readertry the FOOD 
BETTER American Agriculturist for Vol- FOOD 
BETTER ume 3, now beginning. It will 
BETTER PAY, and PAY WELL.— FOOD 
BETTER Only $1.60 a year, post-paid,or FOOD 
BETTER 4 copies for %5.40.—ORANGE FOOD 
BETTER JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, FOOD 
BETTER % Broadway, New York. FOOD 


$14,800 for $9.2 


IT A MECHANIC (a R. R. engineer) PAYS 
IT bought at auction a run-down village PAYS 
IT property for $5,700. Hemovedontoit, PAYS 
IT and for6yearsexpendednomoreupon PAYS 
IT it than he had previously paid forrent PAYS 
IT and garden stuff, but he continued ix- PAYS 
IT ing it up solely according to hints and PAYS 
IT suggestions in the American Agricul-- PAYS 
IT turist, which cost him $1.82, postage PAYS 
IT included. These improvements so PAYS 
IT changed the place that he soldittoa PAYS 
IT city gentleman for $20,000. Hecredits PAYS 
PAYS 
IT while it cost him but 39.72 for3 years. PAYS 
IT A multitude of others have had a PAYS 
IT somewhat similar experience. The PAYS 
IT paper is full of plain, practical sug- PAYS 
IT gestions, that wonderfully help every PAYS 
IT one who owns 2 farm, or garden,or PAYS 
IT even alittle village plot. TRY IT. PAYS 


00 
00 00 
00 2,000 Humbugs. oo 
HUMBUGS During past yearsthe SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS American Agriculturist SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS has investigated and SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS exposed over 2,00 SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS. swindlingschemes,and SHOWN UP 


HUMBUGS saving to its readers SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS many Millions of Dol- SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS lars. Itis full of god, SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS trustworthy, practical, BHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS useful information. It SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS will save you money, SHOWN UP 
HUMBUGS and help you make SHOWN UP 


HUMBUGS money. (See below.) SHOWN UP 
00 


0e 
00 oo 
Not Strange. 
It is not at all strange thatso STRANGE 
NOT many Hundreds of Thousands STRANGE 
NOT of Persons have constantly STRANGE 
NOT read the American Agriculturist STRANGE 
NOT during the whole 33 yearsof STRANGE 
NOT Its publication, and that itis STRANGE 
NOT quite as popular to-day, as STRANGE 
NOT ever. (It is better than ever be- STRANGE 
NOT fore.) It is fu# of GOOD STRANGE 
NOT THINGS for every MAN, STRANGE 
WOMAN, and CHILD in STRANGE 
NOT City, Village, and Country. It 8TRANGE 
NOT gives for a small price over STRANGE 
NOT 400 Beautiful, Instructive En- STRANGE 
NOT gravings and over 1000 Sol- STRANGE 
NOT umns of the best information STRANGE 


NOT that can be collected,and sift- STRANGE 
NOT ed,and condensed intoitsam- STRANGE 
NOT ple pages by a large force, of STRANGE 
NOT most intelligent, practicalmen STRANGE 
NOT —not mere scribbiers, butmen STRANGE 
NOT of Brains and Cemmon STRANGE 
NOT Sense. ItistheCHEAPEST STRANGE 
NOT JOURNAL inthe WORLD. STRANGE 
With its Splendid Ulustrations, STRANGE 
NOT its Large Size, its Great Beauty STRANGE 
NOT and Utility, its cost of prepara- STRANGE 
NOT tion is divided among so many, STRANGE 
NOT that it can be furnished atthe STRANGE 
NOT very low price of $1.60 a year, STRANGE 
NOT post-paid, or four copies for STRANGE 
$5.40. Reader, try this Journal STRANGE 
NOT for Volume %, now opening. It STRANGE 


NOT will pay you grandly. STRANGE 
NOT ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, STRANGE 
NOT Publishers, 245 Broadway, STYANGE 
NOT New York. STRANGE 
0000 0000 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOK 


TO BE READY 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


‘‘Legends and Memo- 
ries of Scotland,’”’ 
POEMS BY 
CORA KENNEDY AITKEN. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
FOR SALE BY 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“HOLIDAY ‘BOOKS 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


ALLIBONE’S POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY ON. 


A Dictionary of otations. By S.AUSTIN 
ALLIBONE, LL.D. Beautifully Illustrated and el- 
egantly bound. Extra c!ioth, beveled } 
boards with black and gilt ornamentation full gilt 
edges, 310.20 ; full Turkey extra, $18.00; full Turkey 
Levant, Octavo edition, extra cloth, 85.00. 
“It is valuable work of the ever 
nted, the yo 13,500 ian oumber, being ta- 
n from 50 di fferent authors, and embracing 135 
suatecte. The extracts are ail shortand pithy, and 
directly to the subject under which 
hey are class The New York Herald. 


THE NEW HYPERION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORE. 


From Paris to Marly by way of the Rhine. w.. 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Illustrated wi 
over 300 Engravings, from designs b 
others. 8vo. Extra cloth, black and gilt ornamen- 
tation. Gilt top, 33.00. 

Few works present such a combination of attrac- 
tions as are embraced in this jelightful volume. 
The adventures of Paul Flemming are told in 3 
most charming style. while a rich vein of humor 
entire narrative, the interest in which 
enhanced by the striking illustrations of 

Doré, vhat appear on every page. 


WHAT A BOY! 


Problems Concerning Him. I. What shall we do 
with him? Il. What will be do with himself? LII. 
Who is co blame for the consequences! By JULIA 
With Frontispiece. Wmo. Extra 
clo 

A book of pons worth, which not only bo 
but everybody interested in boys, will read w 
rare pleasere. 


MALCOLM. 


A Roman mance. By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of 
* Robert Falconer,” “Alec Forbes,’ * Rarald 
annperman,” atc. Svo. wine cloth, $1.50; paper 

cover, $1.0. 

The rare power and peculiar charms of the works 
of this great author are 430 well known, that this 
new story needs no higher recommendation than 
to mention that able srltles have pronounced it su- 
in respects to anything he has yet 
written. 


ONE WOMAN’S TWO LOVERS; 


Or, Jacqueline Thayne’s Choice. AStory. By Vrr 
GINIA F. TOWNSEND, author of “The follands, ” 
in All,” etc. Fine cloth. 

A very charming and fascinating romance, the 
appearance of which the numerous admirers of 
iss Townsend’s works will cordially welcome, as 
@ rare jJegree the high qualities which 

distinguish her prodactions. 


STANDARD BOOKS, 


Always Suitable for Presents. 


Chamberns’s Encyclopedia. American Revised 
Edition. A of Universal | 
Profusely lllustrated. 10 vols. Royal 3vo. 


Lipstncett’s Pronouncing Biographical Dic- 
onary. Containing complete and concise Bi- 
aft Aes u sketches of the Eminent Persons of 
i Agee ind Countries. By J. THOMAS, A.M., M. 

D. Imperial 3vo. 

Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of Authors. 
A Dictionary of English Literature ind British 
and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By 
8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vels. Imperial 3vo. 

Lh incott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 

orid. A complete Geographical Dictionary. 
ByT THOMAS, M.D., wey BALDWIN. Royal 3vo. 

Chambers’s Book of Days. A Miscellany of 
Popular Antiquities. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 
t@” The above works are bound in a variety of 

neat and handsome styles. 

Bigelow's | Life of Franklin. The Life of Ben- 
jam klin. Written by Mimself. Now first 
original manuscripts, and from his 
Fron. and other writings. By 

, extra clo rary 


Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. 
rtions of his diary from 1795 to lited b 
on. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Portratt. 

8vo. Extra sioth. Per vol., $5.00. Three volumes 


pow ready. 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napover The Life of Na- 


poleon te WILLIAM HAZLITT. lil- 
lustrated with Steel Plates. Three vols. Large 
2mo. Extra cloth, 44.0; sheep, 36:00. 


Forster’s Life of Dickens. The Life of Charles 

Dickens. JOHN FORSTER, author of the “Life 

of Landor,”’ ante, lljustrated with Steel Plates 

and Woodcuts. Threevols. 2mo. Extracloth, 
JO; halt cai, gilt, $12.00. 


The Works of W.H. Prescott. NEW AND 
EVISED EDITION. Edited i- J. FOSTER KIRK. 
Fifteen vols. 12mo. With Portraits from Steel, 
and Maps. Per vol., extra cloth, $2.25; half ca If, 
gilt-extra, $4.50. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Bookscllers, and Importers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
and 25 Bond St.. N.Y. 


Dr. McCOSH ON TYNDALL! 


See the forthcoming INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW for January. 


e most prominent Sunday-sehool 
1 0: ‘have taken occasion warm! 
tr commend the improvements 
1874, wh have made it 
Raving farther improve- 
a copy and compare it 
th any other of its 
Samp! copy, 10 Per year, $1.50.. 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 
CHICAGO. 


=... It commences its h 


FRESH BOOKS! 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. Three Steel Plates, Portrait of Sidney, 
View of Penshurst Castle, and fac-simile of Sid- 
ney’s maruscript. i*mo, silk cloth, beveled 
boards, stamped with Sidncy’s Coat-of-Arms in 
ink and gold. $1.50. 


"A book of refined tone, elegant scholarship, 
and artistic feeling.’’—Phiia. Evening Bullet. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, AND OTHER 
PEOPLE. By R W. RAYMOND. Square il6mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, handsome gilt and 
ink-stamped sides, gilt edges. #2. 

The Brooklyn Eagle says: “ His tales have won 
| great pupularity oes ed wit, delicate fancy, and 
admirable good sen 


“TOINETTE:’’ A Tale of Transition. By 
HENRY CHURTON. 12mo. 510 pages. Extra 
cloth, fancy stamped ink and gilt side. $1.50. 

“ Absolutely thrillingin some of its situations 
and delineations.”’—Chicago Evening Journal, 
vivid, passionate story.”—Cin- 


cinna mes 
**A remarkable book. Itis fascinating, 
its scenes are vivid as the lightnings.’’—Atlanta 
Ga.) Methodist Advocate. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER: A Tale of the 
Heroic Age. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author 
of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc., etc. l2mo. 
Illustrated. Fancy covers. $1.75 
* Alive with the sound of rushing streams and | 

the schoes of the forest, but shagrs 4 certain 

graceful self-possession which betrays the pres- 

ence of the artist’s power.”—N, Y. 


NORWOOD: or, Village Life in New Enge 
land. Py UENRY WARD BEECHER. New Edi- 
tion. Jilustrated by Alfred Fredericks. i12mo. 

500 pages. Fancy stamped cloth. $2.00. 

* Embodies more of the high art of fiction = 
any half dozen he bey novels of the best 
authors of the y. It will bear to be read and 
re-read as often as Dickens’s Dombey’ or‘ David 
Copperfield.’ ’’—Albany Eve l. 


MY WIFE AND I; or, Harry Henderson’s 
History. Ly Mrs. H. B. STOWE, author of 
“Uncle Tum’s Cabin,” etc., ete. 12mo Extra 
cloth, stampedcover. $1.75. Llustrated by H. L. 
Stephens. 

*“ Mrs. Stowe has dchieved an unbounded success 
in this her latest effort.’”’— n Journal. 


*.*To be had through any Bookseller ; 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


TWO STRIKING BOOKS 
PUBLISHED SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 


By MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

Autbor of “‘A Memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary,” 
* Eirene,’’ * Outlines of Men, Women, and 
Things,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

*,* This novel will unquestionably take its place 
as the writer’s most noticeable work. She has giv- 
en full play her powers as a story-tellerand a 
keen observer of men and things, and the intense 
scenes of the book will live in the memory. 


or will be 


AREBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
Author of “A Man of Honor,” etc. 1 vol., 1lémo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

*,* A racy book, full of anecdotes and tales of 
the Rebellion. The prominent men—Storewall 
Jackson, Generals Lee and Stuart, and others—are 
characterized from personal dcquaintanece; and 
altogether itis a decided contribution to our lit- 
erature. 


“ The only regret is that he has not made the 
book twice as lung as it is.’’— Boston Saturday Even- 


ing Gazette. 
rtrait of Stonewall Jackson ~ 


* We select, first,a 
which fon us as the best pen-and-ink sketch o 
—The Newbe 


him that We have over seen.”’ 
Newberne, N. C. 


AUBERT MASON, New York, has just issued 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON’S Essays under the 
title of A FREE LANCE IN THE FIELD 
OF LIFE AND LETTERS. 1 vol. i2mo, $1.50, 0. 


Instructive and Interesting Books 
for Young People. 
THE PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS OF AMERICA, 


A Series illustrating the early history of our 
Country, by JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


Each in one handsome 12mo, volume, fully 
illustrated and boundin uniform style. Price 
pér vol., $1.50. Either volume sold separately. 


NOW READY. 
DANIE". BOONE; and the Early His- 
tory of Kentucky. 
ss STANDISH; the Puritan Cap- 
ain. 


FERDINAND DE SOTO; the Discoverer 
of the Mississippi. 


PETER 8T SANT; and the Early 
History of New York. 
KIT CARSON;; the P! r of the West. 


DAVID CROCKETT; and Early Texan 
History. 

CAPTAIN KIDD; and the Early Buo- 
caneers. 

PAUL JONES; the Naval Hero of the 
Revolution. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PRESS. 


Sold by all Booksellers, mailed on re- 
ceipt of by om 


DODD & M@AD, Publishers, 
| 702 Broadway, Ny 
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INBAPTIZED. 
By Sopny WINTHROP. 


ieee a very little baby, 

Sent on earth a guest to be; 

Now I'm going up to heaven ; 
Will there be a place for me? 


Iam going all alone, 
Mamma must wait awhile ;— 
When the angels see me coming 
I wonder if they’ smile? 


I'm a loving little heart 
And I do not know a sin; 
The great God lives in heaven; 
Do you think he'll let me in? 


T have never been to church, 
No minister has said 

A word of blessing or of prayer 
Over my little head. 


No solemn consecration, 

No name with vow and prayer; 
My name's a very little one 

That they won’t know up there. 


But for little lambs like me 
A tender Shepherd stands 

Close by the gates of Paradise, 
And He lays on them His hands. 


So my mamma said a prayer, 
And kissed me on my face, 

And puta bud in my hand, 
And left m his grace. 


And I’m not at ali afraid ; 
When I reach the heavenly spot 
He'll take me in his loving arms 
And say, “* Forbid her not.”’ 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Br Mary L. SHERMAN. 


T was the day before Christmas. Frank and 

Minnie Blake stood looking out of the basement 

windew, watching the little sparrows that hopped 
about in the snow, looking for crumbs. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Frank suddeuly, **do the birds have 
any Christmas?” 

**Not such us you mean. Christmas can come only 
to men, womeu and children, because they only have 
souls.”’ 

‘““Why can’t we have a Christmas tree, mamma?” 
questioned Minnie. 

**Papa is out of work this winter and cannot afford 
it; but we shall have a nice dinner, and we must not 
make him feel bad ty ourcomplaining. Minnie, set 
the tea. Frank, watch the clock while the eggs boil 
—just three minutes,”’ said mamma. 

Though there was to be no Christmas tree it wasa 
happy family that sat down to the late dinner. Pres- 
ently Minnie got up from the table and gave the cana- 
ry abit of the egg she was eating, and Frank sprang 
out of his chair. 

“Frank has an idea,” said papa; ‘‘I know, for an 
idea always shoots him out of his place just that way. 
What is it, Frank ?’’ 

“OQ pa! ma! can’t we make a Christmas tree for the 
street birdies?’ 

“How, Frank?’ said mamma. 

“ Why, den’t you know? Have a teenty, tonty tree, 
and hang things on it for the birds to eat.”’ 

“Can you make it?’ said papa. 

“Tf I only hud a branch of evergreen,’’ was the an- 
swer in a slightly discouraged tone, 

going to Mr. Jones’s grocery store,” said papa. 
“You and Minnie may go with me, and we'll see 
about it.”’ 

Minnie clapped her bands in a glee, and then both 
put on their wraps and went with their father. 

Mr. Jones bad sold every bit of evergreen but one 
large tree, and a gentleman was bargaining for that. 
Frank was sadly waiting while the clerk put up some 
parcels for his father, and heard Mr. Jones say to the 
gentleman: 

** Rather late to buy Christmas trees.” 

** Yes, sir,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘ but the Sunday-school 
festival comes two or three days later. The tree is for 
that. Please saw off the top about three feet from the 
tip. Weare going to fasten a Jarge cross on the top— 
‘that will do. Send it assoon as youcan. Good day, 
sir,”’ and as the gentleman went out Mr. Jones fol- 
lowed him to the door with the sawed top in his hand 
and tossed it into the street. 

© Please, sir, may I have that?” said Frank. 

*“ Certainly,”’ said Mr. Jones, turning to wait on an- 
other customer; and Frauk siezed the evergreen just 
as his father came out, and the brotherand sister raced 
home in great delight. 

**Mother,’’ said Frank, “a birds’ Christmas tree 
Must stand up and be put of doors?” 

** Yes, Frank.’’ 

“T don't see how, mother,” said he slowly, ‘ unless 
you let me set the wash-tub upside down in the area, 
and make a hole in the bottom.” 

All laughed but Frank. 

BRE is ingenious,” said papa, “but not econom- 

Mamma thought a minute and then said: 
_“**Perhaps you can plant it in the pot, now that the 


geranium is dead; and you may set that on the tub in 
the area.”’ 

So papa trimmed the lower part of the tree and got 
it ready, and Frank and Minnie packed the earth 
closely around the bottom so it stood nicely. Then it 
was time for bed. Frank dreamed that night that his 
tree grew till the top touched the sky, aad that all the 
rich birds from warm countries came and hung things 
on it for the poor cold street birds. 

Neither of the children complained for want of the 
Christmas tree next morning, but seemed to forget 
their lack in planning for the bird-tree. | 

‘‘Ma,” said Frank at the breakfast table, “I am go- 
ing to cut my egg ip two very carefully. I sball make 
bird dishes of the shells.” 

Pa and ma botk took the wise hint and cut Minnie’s 
for her. While the breakfast things were being put 
away, Frank walked in an excited way around the 
table and niade plans, and Minnie undressed her doll, 
saying to it: 

“TI have so much todo forthe birds that I cannot 
dress you for company, 80 you must go to bed.”’ 

‘*T don’t see how I shall fasten the bird-dishes on,”’ 
said Frank, stopping short in his walk. “If I only 
had some wire.”’ 

Mamma thought a minute. 

“There are some old artificial flowers. They are 
made on very fine wire. If Minnie would pull oats be 
pieces ’’— 

**O mamma, I was to have them for my dolly!" 

*“ Yes,’’ said mamma, “‘ and you may doas you please 
about it.’’ 

Just then a sparrow hopped on the window ledge 
and looked in; Minnie threw down her doll. 

‘*() mamma, I forgot to give the birds their break- 
fast. See, sparrow is asking for it. If you will give 
me the crumbs I'll feed the birds and then pick the 
wires apart,’’ said Minnie. 

As fast as she picked the wires apart Frank made 
rings a little larger than the top of the shell dish. To 
this he fastened two wires that crossed on the bottom 
like a sort of basket. Into this he put the half shell 
and then wired the rim toa branch of the tree—one at 
the end of the branch and one in the middle.- 

**O, I know something,’ suid Minnie, pausing in her 
work and running to her mother. ‘ Long strings of 
pop-corn. If Frank will pop the corn, I will string it.” 

Mamma and Frank both thought it nice, and they 
did that next. Then mamma was busy with the 
pastry for the Christmas dinner. She gave Minnie a 
small bottle for a rolling pin and a bit of dough from 
which she cut with her mamma’s thimble ‘‘doll- 
cakes’’; only, she said, the doll could now have but 
two. The others were for the birds. They were so 
thin that Frank stuck them with great ease on the stiff 
leaves of the evergreen, “as thick as hops,’’ papa said. 

The children had beem so busy that they forgot to be 
impatient about dinner. The dinner in turn made 
them forget their hurry, it was so good. Their own 
Christmas tree had never made them so happy, and 
after dinner mamma helped them. She boiled some 
eggs to be hard, and when these were cut in half and 
fastened on, the white and yellow in the egg showed 
to a good advantage in the green of the tree. Then 
she found some small red peppers, such as gf®w in 
kitchen gardens, and rubbed them with a bit of very 
soft paper till they glowed like fire. Frank fastened 
them on between the shell bird-dishes. She pounded 
some beefsteak almost to a jelly and cut it in fancy 
shapes. These were hung on by wire where Minnie’s 
cakes were thickest. Then they festooned the strings 
of pop-corn—papa said white roses—from one branch 
to another, and filled the egg cups—some with crumbs, 
some with boiled potato, some with bird seed—Min- 
nie said that was canary’s donation “to the street birds 
—and some with white sugar. The best of the artificial 
flowers were put here and there where they would 
show well, and then Frank said all was just right, 
only it needed something for a *“* center piece”’ on the 
top, Mamma thought a minute and said she thought 
she could fix a bouquet. She took from the market 
basket four small apples; two were red and two were 
yellow. While the children polished them with a dry 
cloth, she found four slender strips of whale bene, and 
then fastened an apple on each. These she tied together 
in a round bouquet, first a red apple and then a yellow 
one, and arranged around them so as to cover the 
sticks a bunch of celery, beautifully dressed and 
curled. The children shouted with delight and papa 
himself said, ‘‘ There never was such another mother.” 
* But it is pot done yet,’’ said papa, when he had fast- 
ened in the apple-bouquet. He went to his desk and got 
a sheet of stiff white paper, then he found a nice stick 
which he slit at the top. Then he wrote on the paper 
and fastened it in the split of the stick like a banner 
and stuck it firmly in the center of the bouquet. On 
it was printed in large letters, 

“ARE NOT TWO SPARROWS SOLD FOR A FARTHING? 
AND ONE OF THEM SHALL NOT FALL ON THE GROUND 
WITHOUT YOUR FATHER.” 

** Papa beats us all, at last!’’ said mamma; and the 
children stood still and wondered why the tears glist- 
ened in her eyes, and why she said to him, “ Our spar- 
rows‘and Our Father.” 

Then papa toek up the tree, and Frank the tub, and 


er eo that canary ought to come as he too had given 
the street birds) brought up the rear with the muf- 


down the tree, Minnie held up the dolly and mamma 


Minnie her undressed dol], and mamma (for Minnie ; 


gam eage. Frank placed the inverted tub, papa set | 


the canary “just a minute to see the tree,” and then 
they all marched back into the house in reverse order, 
aud then all stood at the window to see the birds come. 

The tree looked prettier from the window than it 
did in the house, and while they were sayiug so a single 
Sparrow, an old one and,probably the boldest of the 
company that across the street had been watching the 
setting of the tree, flew to the edge of the tub. He 
wagged his head and nodded to them in the window, 
hopped round once, flew straight up and then swooped 
dowm exactly upon the apple-bouquet, tore out a 
whole leaf of celery and flew away. He was not gone 
long,—but it would take a book to tell all the funny 
things the children saw the birds do, all the rest of tl.e 
day. Until dark, besides, there was a little group of 
people on the street somewhere, looking ut the queer 
little tree covered with birds. They cemprehcided 
the whole thing at sight, and read the text on the ban- 
ner as they had never read it before, many of them 
with eyes glistening@s did mamma’s. And when night 
came, in all the great city no two children had given 
and received so much happiness as these two who 
could have no Christmas tree, but who had made one 
for the birds. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG POOR CHILDREN. 


HE thousands of children who read the 
Christian Union, and who have so many com- 
forts, probably seldom think of the little homeless 
boys and girls of New York. How would you like to 
sleep in a box at night, or cuddle in with half a dozen 
other children under a stairway, and then race about 
the wet and cold streets all day, selling newspapers, 
or blackening boots; or **smashing baggages,”’ that is, 
carrying valises and luggage? How would it seem to. 
you not to have a friend or a place to call home, 
among all the million of people? 

And, then, to grow up so, hungry, cold, ragged, and 
miserable, not going to school or hearing of God! 
Now, the “Children’s Aid” are trying to make a_ 
“merry Christmas” for these young street-chiidren. 
We want to give out shoes and clothes, and bave a 
good dinner. Who will help? But we-want most of 
all to give a Home. 

Fifteen dollars will put a homeless boy or girl in a 
good Western home. This is a great deal to give in 
these hard times, but, perhaps, some of you are grate- 
ful for what you have had this year, and will gladly 
share it with the poor. If this is so, ask your father te 
put the money in a check, or post-office order, payable 
to Mr. J. E. Williams, Treasurer, and send it to 

Your friend, C. L. BRACE, 
Secretary of Children’s Aid Society 
19 East 4th St., New York. 


Pujzles, 
A HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
70 Letters. 


—-— 


44, 16, 54, 33, 64, 61, 46, 12, 22, 66, a Roman emperar. 
63, 13, 22, 32, 43, 51, 9, 15, 19, 39, an anciont sculptor. 
58, 47, 35, 51, 41, 62, 46, 34, 4, 49, 14, 45, an ancient mathemati- 


2A, 18, 42, 12, 69, 10, the battle in which Socrates saved the life 
of Xenophon. 

70, 52, 28, 8, 25, 40, one of the seven cities that cemtended for 
the honor of Homer's birthplace. 

66, 68, 29, 35, the city where Augustus died. 

56, 35, 55, 65, 60, a noted French refermer. 

67, 47, 21, 55, 43, 6, 57, 35, 69, 2, an English historical writer. 

59, 69, 13, 17, 7, 53, 41, 20, 22, 5, 30, 11, 16, 46, 3, were illustrious 
members Of the English Parliament. 

50, 70, 38, 48, 23, 1, 22, 36, 26, 27, 35,. 37, 31, were Gatinguished 
American generals. 

The whole is a quotation from one of Dr. Johnson’s works. 

DE FORREST. 
AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


Aunt Fanny asks the children to solve the following: 
Take this and that, and half of this and that, and add it to 
seven; and it will make eleven. ; 

A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. One of Shakespeare's heroines. 
2. Qne of Churehill’s poems. 
3. A town in Prussia. 
4. One of the nine muses. 
6 A hero of the Trojan war, 
6. One of Prior’s poems. 
7. A town on the St. Lawrence. 
8. An Italian poet. 
9. Another of the nine muses. 
My initials aod finals each name an American author. — 


M. D. A. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
L One of the points of the compass. 
2. A sailer’s salutation. 
3. Useful for cleaning. 
3. A symbol. MILLIE TAIRE, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2. 
on Enigma— day ; the sun has <n the dow that lay upon the 


morn 
tral Acrostic.— 
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Be 
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HesasPErus 
8S E Re 
Ca wN Pore 
Des®Ot oO 
FloREnece 
—EDMUND and ALFXANDER POPE. 
4 Letter Pumility and patience—St. Bernard's 
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AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a full description of ali our 
Premiums (including Silverware, Sewing 
Machines, etce., etc.) will besent frec to all 
applicauts. We have not room here for 
the Descriptive List. Weask each of our 
@ld Readers to kindly call attention to 
this fact, and either to raise a club of 
subscribers, and secure one of these use- 
ful and valuable Premiums for himself, 
or put some friend or veighbor in the 
way of doing the same. It is Light 
Work for Good Pay. 


INSURANCE. 
“North British and Mercantile + 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 
Ca. STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 44 WILLIAM 


ERT, cor. PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Paid-up and subseribed capital .........-- $10,000,000 
Gross tire surplus reser @ 000 


Net life assets and annuities 
$27,000,000 ve 


re... 503.680 46 


t the these susses ‘at sight, with- 
or — a singie dollar of perma- 
ent investments; nued regular dividends to 
their stockholders, cad at the ead of 1873 had en- 
tirely made up (not, however. ip this Be! the 
losses of these two co d all others, 
commencing 1874 with of larger 


than ever before. 
ssets entirely distinct—the one 


Fire and Life A 
not liable ioe the other. All fair somes promptly 


sted and paid in money carrer 
he Company organized D. i805. Commenced 
business in A. 


country 
neles in most of t the princi cities and 
toW¥ns in the Duited Sta 
EZRA WHITE, CHAS. ene SAMUEL 
P. B BLAGDEN, Managers. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 AND 153 BROADWAY, 


Will Issue Policies on Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans. 


_ Acoumulated Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874.......$9,000,462 33 
Reserve to meet all Liability... ....0..+. 7 


Suxplus over Liability $1.666,626 95 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary.’ 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
HB STOKES, Asst. Secretaries. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


LYCOMING 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MUNCY, PA. 


ha 
ROADWAY. NEW Yo 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK, 


Accamualat. Assets, San. 1, '74..$6,539,325 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1974...............8671,641 
Annual Ince $2,932,601 
' Amount ef Ins, in force.........857,791,483 


M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice Prest, L. W. Frost. Prest. 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR., Act’y. J. P. ROGERS, Sec. 


NIACARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20! BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, °74 - = $1,300,000 


IN MOST OF THE LARGE 


REPRESENTED 
INSURANCE in the United 


P. NoTMAN, Vv. Pres. & Sec’y. H. A. Howg, Pres’t. 
MANAGERS: 


SNIDER & Cinci 
BEVERIDGE & HARRI 3. Chica ag 


342,836 33 


PIANOS, &. 
PRESENTS. 


Mason & Hamlin 
CABINET ORGANS 


Elegant, 
Useful, 
Appropriate, 
Durable. 


Unfailing Sources 
ENTERTAINMENT AND CUTLURE. 


PRICES, $55, $70, $90, $100, $M0, $125, $130 
$155, $165 to $600 and upward each. 


Recent improvements have made Cabinet 
or Parlor Orgaus the mest pepular of large 
musical instruments. Forty thousand of 
them are new sold in the United States 
yearly. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. respect- 
fully refer 40 the MOST EMINENT MEMBERS 
OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION GENERALLY 
as tothe quality and excellence of their Cabinet 
Organs. Nine out of ten of them know,and will 
testify, that these are the BEST INSTRUMENTS 
of their CLASS in the WORLD—-UNEQUALED, 
and, when judged artistically, DNAPPROACHED 
by any other. 

They are the ONLY American Organ largely 
exported to Europe, where,in the two great con- 
tests for mechanical superiority—that at Paris, in 
1867, and Vienna, in 1873, they won for America the 
HIGHEST HONORS, to the not small surprise of 
European makers. So great was the superiority 
recognized in them at Vienna that it was officially 
declared of other American Organs in comparison, 
** judged leniently, they do not rise above respect- 
able mediocrity.”—See Official Report. 

New and beautiful styles in great variety. Prices 
of large styles reduced this month. New plans of 
easy payment. Organs rented, with privilege of 
purchase. Rent paid three years purchases an 
Organ. Catalogues free. 


Warerooms, 25 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


PIANO-FORTES. 
2| The Oldest and Largest Piano 
Manufactory in America. 


Over 45.000 of these Fianes 
are now use, a deman is still 
than ever, increas- 
ny valuable im ve ts h 
d AMERICA tobe the BEST 


Ingte purchase a Pianoc are 
call at our reoms and examine 


ll be to be as low as 


is 
budinees. N in every ot the 


gu ntee given with every 
Piano the of Chickering & 


ons. 
giving in fall 


Styles and descriptions of Pianes, 


Testimenia Ay will be sent tree, on ap- 
cation to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


No. 11 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
(READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


uarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 


PIANO # CTURY, nue, 


consistent 


RS 
ew 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR “DON’T 
TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
Or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BroaDwayr, 


LR Presid President 
WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, desires the ser- 
‘vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District, Those 
‘who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
®usiness of life assurance are vreferred. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


PIANO-FORTES, 


AT THE LATEST 
WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


Warercoms, No. 25 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufac- 
tory in the United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Saajramans ever obtained the 
same popularity. - 

Send for Price-Lists. 

Address BUFFA Lo, N. We 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


New York House, 112 Fifth Ave. 


Wm. KENABE & Co., Baltimore and New York. 
AGENTS WAN TED. 


TO AGENTS. £20 per month. new 
taking subscribers for best Literary and Fashion 


Paper in America. $1 year with two #35 Chromus. 
Samples free. Family Journal Co., 00 B’way, N. Y. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. Four sdbscripties or sample send to 
Chas. W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. 


TE A Direct from the Importers, all inter- 
mediate profits — On receipt of 


ee price and your 
ea Compan 


WELLS. Vesey St., New York. ox 
ww A Agents Wanted Every where. 
ACENTS WANTED, 


or Women. a week. Freee 
at once to F. a. REED. 8th St. New York. 


FREE TO BOOK 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Beok for 
the best and cheapest a Bible ever published, 
will be sent free of cha any book agent. It 

Dlustrations, 
are meeting with unprecedented suc- 


and agents 
cess. aaress. experience, etc., and we 
ALY PUBLIS our uF agents ure doing, NA- 

Philadeiphia, 


CA VASSERS POSITIVELY make 


enou from now till January to keep 
© @ year. y new features. immen 
nd for valuable specimens 


(free) t to T. Piast MOORE. Publisher, No. 
ew York. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


For Y People. A work presenting Christ to 
the in a more interesting and 
an has ever — been dore. 

always succeed with it, beca ~ dl parents will have 
it tor. their children. Con 550 quarto pages, 


For territory 
PUBLISHERS, M Street. New York. 


eat Offer! 5 
$18.20 ne, salable Goods, wort 
once for Can be 


anted 
$13. sent at 


A dress, Geo. E. Perine, 6 Reade St., New York. 


$2500 A YEAR 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS 


Represents 5 tbooks. Agents say this4s 
the N TRIED. 


BES 
@ books themselves in family, and 


good men can make a Business tor Life in one 
county. Also Agents Wanted on our Magnificent 


Editions of Family 
Full ars free. 


Others. 
& CO., Pub ers, Philadelphia. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
INDUCEMENTS. 

a First-class in que 

N ED WILSON 


Ss. 
MA MACHINES. 
MEXTRAORDINARY IN. 
For. ful 


y or = 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 


K. made seili 
A Sharpenor and Sample. 


J. HASTINGS & CO.. 
rcester, Mass. 


THE A ERICAN HOMES. 


r year. 

what he is , should fail 
+o look io this. Henry L. She & Co., Pub- 
Jjshers, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


eve here. Business strict! 
Particulars f free. Address J. WortH 


Mo. 
$475 4% A MO AND E PENSES to 
assers.—Artitics new and 
es flour. Cc. M. LININGTON 
B45 York, and 177 East 


St., Chicago. 


Work 
for al 


return stamp, 


send 
YOUNG. 113 Greenwich St, N.Y. 


LOOKES 


r’s subseri the MVUSICAL 
ts pe 


r day. 
We pay As 18 Liberty "N.Y. 
NSTANT EMPLOYMBNT—AT HOME, 


ig Address bag cent return stamp, 
N. Xx. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


REFORM 
HOUSE FURNISHING 


GEORGE A. CLARKE’S 
Popular System of Eonthly Payments 


the most convenient and advantageous meth- 
od of obtaininy durable and fashbiouable Puar- 
lor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


FPURNITURE, CARPETS, 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, 
SPBING AND PARLOK BEDS, 


747 BROADWAY. New YORK. 


Goods Marked at Cash Value in Plain Figures. 


SCALE OF PAYMENTS FOR EIGHT 


MONTHS. 
-| $25 Worth of Goods................ $3 50 per Month. 

283 00 = 


Special Rates for Larger Amounts. 


Private residences and apartments furnish- 
ed complete on liberal terms. 


All goods at cash prices if paid for 
within three months, 


A discount allowed on ail payments when 
paid before the same are due. 


Parties relinquishing their goods before the 
full number of payments have been made 
are charged only a fair sum for the use and 
depreciation, and any excess which may have 
been paid will be allowed upon goods which 
they may subsequently desire to purchase. 


FIRST-CLASS SEWING-MACHINE, 


Truth is stranger than fiction. This is fact. 
address for particulars 


Cc. W. SCOFIELD & co., 
122 Lexington Ave., New York. 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 
CLARK’S O. N: T. 


SPCOL COTTON 
‘--: AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


It is the best made for Hand or Machine 
ea o c 


JAMES 7. ALLEN & CO., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Walnut, Mahogany and Rosewood 
FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 
LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 
Rich and Medium-priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
Now on exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 
Nos. 185 and 187 Canal St., 


NEW YORK. 


FURN I) 
At 204, 206 and 208 East 27th St., 


3d door east of Third Ave. 1 


IRVING & SON, 


‘For many years t manufacturer for the caletie: 
sale Furniture le, have opened in their new 
buildings several large and spacious warcrooms 
they intend keeping a and well- 
selected stock of RICH AND P 


Furniture, Upholstery, 
FOR THE RETAIV. TRAD 
Every article guuranteed of the best eusiita and 
offered at the lowest possible price. 
CAMPBELL’S 


SELF-ACTING SHADE-ROLLER 
is superior to all others. Ask your woholsteser 
for them. Office, 87 Centre St., N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODCE & co., 
IMPORTERS OF 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, Block Tin, 
Wire, &c. 
Cuff St., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


MONEY SAVED. 


Subscri rough, us us forany #4 paper oF or Mage- 
gine, and HA OF HEALTH AND 
LLANY,” 6 months Specimen num- 
r, 0 cents. THRE REE ON TRIAL. 
E. H. Gibbs & Co.,84 Broadway, New Yr 


Phrenology. Dlow to Learn If. Send 


stamp for circular to S4ML. 
BR. WELLS, N. 


! 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| The Co.’s actual losses by Chicago Con- a | 
fi iop in 1871 1,743,747 8&1 
| 
: 
| 
Tea you in of one, two, three, or 
four pounds, per U. 8. mail, without any extra 
charge. Toinsure safeand prempt delivery. direct 
| 
Wil 
2 Persens i 
ke rior to a 
ur vo 
t 
| 
N 
| 
f 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. X., No. 24. _ 


Rinancial. 


rea M onday, Dec. 7, to Saturday, 
Dec. 

’ Wall Street.—With the reassembling of Con- | 
> gress, gossip concerning the resumption of specie . 
payments again occupies a fair share vf attention. 
The President’s position favoring such resump- | 
tion has been reaffirmed in the message, and Sec- | 
retary Bristow is known to agree with him. The 
. general opinion regarding the action of Congress 


- adopted, as it will be impossible under the circum- 

. gtances to secure a sufficient majority in either 
House. The money market has shown a tendercy 
to react from the slight advance of last week, and 
call-loans and commercial paper are consequently 
easier. The Bank of England gains £365,000 in bul_ 

-Jion, but the discount rate remuins unchanged at 
6 per cent. 

Government Bonds.—The news from Washb- 
ton favoring specie payments was followed bya 
fall of gold and bonds, but the lower rates brought 
out so many buyers that the market promptly 
wecovered. The main demand was from home 
purchasers, although foreign bankers are again 


- filling orders. 
The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec 
Se, fu ded cp . 112 1133 
n ep 2 2 2 
6s bos. cp... 112% 112% 
cp...’64, 11455 114 11444 114% 16% 11 
638 3-Ws, cp...’dd, 116 15 116% 116% 
68 cp...°67, 11 1195g 119% 119% 119% 119% 
6s cp. .’68, 119%¢ 119 119'4 119% 119% 119% 
10-408 reg...... 113! 12% 113% 112% «2115 113% 
5a 10-408 cp...... 14 113% 113% 115% 114% 
6s currency ..... 115% 116 196% 116% 


Geld.—The lowest quotation resched during the 
week was 110% on Tuesday, thatis to say, our Na- 
tional promises to pay were worth on that day 
about 9.49 cents to the dollar. They are not worth 
quite so much as we go to press. Something over 
two millions in specie was taken out during the 
week by European steamers. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 


feature of the week, but quotations close, with 
‘pome exceptions, at figures not very different from 
those which ruled a week ago. The Commercial 
-and Financial Chronicle says: “The era of large 
stock dividends has pussed, and as to speculation 
the public ure much more cautious purchasers 
than formerly, and are not so easily induced to 
come into a bull market an‘ take off stocks at the 
highest figures. These elements leave the stocks 

“to stand more on their actual value for cash divi- 
dends, and may give outsiders a better chance in 
-purchasing stocks on their real merits.” 

The _— quotations were as follows: 


An Illustrated Supplement, 


containing a full description of all our 
| Premiums (including Silverware, Sewing 


' Machines, etc., etc., will be sent freetoall 
applicants. We have not room here for 
| the Descriptive List. We ask each of our 


Old Readers to kindly call attention to 


this fact, and either to raise a club of 


subscribers, and sectire one of these use- 


ful and valuable Premiums for himself 
is that ne definite measures of importance wil! be , ’ 


or put some friend or neighbor ln the 
way of doing the same. It is Light 
Work for Good Pay. 


aiscellann. 


UNWISE COMPARISONS.—A Chris- 
tian lady, hearing a fellow church mem- 
ber talking of her heavenly bopes, felt 
discouraged because she could not relate 
a corresponding experience. On ex- 
pressing her distress to her pastor, a man 
of rugged sense and plain speech, he 
said, ‘‘Madam, you can’t wear Sister 
*3s clothes, try as you will, because 
you are entirely another person. Be 
yourself!”’ 

If we would make up our minds to 
stop imitating others, it would often add 
greatly to our power of pen and tongue, 
and our peace of mind. 

Christians vary as the leaves of the 
the forest, and are only prepared to be 
useful when they fully cease ‘‘ compar- 
ing themselves by themselves.’’ Do not 
try to be like your friend whose life-work 
is as unlike yours as the expression of his 
face, and the form of his person. Every 
Christian can find a place to work in the 
vineyard. Giving unreservedly 
to Christ, Christ will mold him into his 
own precious image, and give full exer- 
cise to every power. Why lose time, 
precious opportunities of usefulness and 
peace of miud in trying to do what is 
impossible? Rather let us remember 
the good pastor’s advice—‘*Be your- 
self.’’ 


George Opdyke & Co., 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. BANKERS, 
N.Y.C.4&H.R....101% 102% 102% 101% 102 Noe. 25 Nassau St., New York. 
Harilem........,129 131 131 131 

27 2% 2% DB 27% | Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
| CELVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
47% 7% 47% | and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 

Glig 624% 62% 61% | FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
Rock Island....101¥ 1024 101% WIlX 101% 101% ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
do pref...... 57 57% 57% 58 57% | 
O11 IN. 
Del., L. & W....107% 108% 108% 108% 108% 108% payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
Unio | MAKE COLLECTIONS st lowest tes with 

nion Cilic.. « a 
Western tin’ | EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 

Adams Ex......113% 114 113 115% INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 
Wells, Fargo. Union Dime Savings Bank, 

Exch Nominal quotations at the close of 906 & 398 CAN AL aT. corner ta 

s—Over 
-London prime bankers.. Over Bight Mundred 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
——o in Knglish, French and German. 
FISK & HATCH, = Prost 
ARMOUR, Secre 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 
tered, all denominations, bought and sold; 
‘also gold coupons, and American and foreign 
gold and silver coin. Mercantile collections 
made, and approved accounts received from 
Banks, Savings Banks, Corporations, and in- 
-dividuals ; also U.S. registered interest, cou- 
“pons, and dividends collected for correspond- 
ents and others out of town, and promptly 
‘remitted for, or placed to credit subject to 
-draft. All marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. 


‘always be cheerfully given. 


& HATCH. 


Every 
branch of our business has our personal at- 
‘tention, and any desired information will 


i2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
value ascertained by 4 by one 


In many 
lost a dollar. We pay the interest promptly semi- 
annuallyin New York drafts. During — nie 
when all our ort- 
e get funds tro from the 
to d promp and may be able to 
es of your uaintance. Send A 
J.B. WAT«ins & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


ears business have never 


© collections in Europe. Issue Drafts. Buy 
2. 


and sell Railroad Stock 


CeN ARD LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year. ae 

wn 


passage, crossing the me dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of Qa 
THE BRITISH Ane ORTH RoY- 
AL MAIL STEA MSH IP 
between Liverpvol, Boston and New york, calling 
t Cork Harbor, sailing twice a week from New 
York. and after Apri 2, from Bos- 


pril 
ton. or freigh ht or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 


e magnificent Steamers of this line, , Somprie- 
COLON,” 


an N ” 
Pier foot of Canal ge 


North phy New York, 
every alterns rnate SATU RDAY, con- 
necting at with the Company’s Steamers 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


for Pacific Coasts of Mexico 
Am rican , States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


The omer’ lendid Steamers leave San 
cog cisco =! or ane ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 
every fortn 
A competent Surgeon on ony 
One hundred pounds assage Tickets, 
For ight a) Tickets, or further in- 
formation, a; Spply at ce,on the wharf, foot 
Cana] orth New York. 
RUFUS HATCH H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 
WHAT THE WEEKLY WITNESS 
Is DOING, 


Number for issue 12th tnst.,...... 


THIS IS THE | 
FOR COLDS. 


SEASON 


And it is at such times that every body should 
be unusually careful not only not to take cold, 
but, having been so unfortunate, to immedi- 
ately seek a cure. 

' A mere cold, perhaps, needs no medicine— 
only sensible care of one’s self and comfort- 
able nursing. But the trouble is that colds 
soon- grow to Covuass, and these, if not 
stopped, to BRONCHITIS, PNEUMONIA, ASTHMA 
and even worse. 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s | 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


Gives immediate relief to all these troubles; 
and, even in cases of CONSUMPTION, it soothes 
the air passages, relieves the oppression of 
the chest, heals the lacerated tissue of the 
lungs, and gives nature a chance to gather 
strength and throw off the disease, 
Price, $1 per Bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The wonderful celerity with which this 
combination of Carbolic Acid with other 
soothing and Curative Emallients acts, 
is something akin to the marvelous. 

It is with pride that the proprietors 
call attention to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest meed 
of praise, 


and use it and prescribe it in their prac- 


tice. 


NEw YORE, Dec. 22, 1869. 
JOHN F. HENRY, EsqQ.: 


Your CARBOLIC SALVE proves an excellent arti- 
cle, and I thank you for it. This is another evi- 
dence of the great value of the discovery of Car- 
bolic Acid. Yours truly, ‘GEO. B. LINCOLN, 

Pres’t Board of Health. 


Price 25 cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


HENRY’S 
CAMPHOR ICE.’ 


For Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 


A Most Reliable Preparation. 
PRICE 2% CENTS PER BOX. 


JOHN F HENRY, CURRAN & co, 
PROPRIETORS, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


HENRY’S 
Sewing Machine Oil. 


A PURE OIL, that does not gum up 
aud has the endorsement of the principal 
Sewing Machine Companies. Price 25 
cents per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Piace, New York. 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES 
For the Throat. 


Among the various remetics for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than 
EpEY’s CARBOLIC TrocHES. This fact 
places them above the ordinary list of 
preparations. Invaluable to singers and 
public speakers. Sold everywhere. Price 


2% cents per box. 


John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York, 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA.., 
Opens January Gth, 1875. 
Civil Engineering, the Classics, and Ene 
glish Thoroughly Taught. 
“For Circulars apply to 
CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


to h 

Class 

the 

li Department 

f Technology or a com 

An a Feature of 

en on Dr ress for circulars JOHN 

H ». Master Brooks School, Cleveland, 
0. ~~ Master in the Boston Public Latin 


Marvel of the Amusement Age. 


P, T. Barnum’s Great Roman Hippodrome! 
P. T. Barnum’s Mammoth Menagcric! 
P. T. Barnum’s Marvelous Museam! 


THE GRAND ORIENTAL SPECTACLE, 
Fete at Pekin! 


THE BRILLIANT ENGLISH HUNTING SCENE, 
The Stag Hunt! 


ALL COMPLETES AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
Last Week of the Jackley Family! 


GRAND MENAGERIE! 

Conteining the largest and most valuable collection 

f wild animals ever upon exhibition, open daily 

a land 6.30. Admission to the menagerie, inetud- 

ve departments, for children under 
en, 

in ‘Daily Rehearsal for the 

rand Dramatic Spectacu la 
Bencetrida Pantom me. 


rmany. 
reparetions for schvols 
ete b@siness education. 
the school is the exccl- 


SEND FOR IT: 
BRICGS & BRO’ Ss 


ILLUSTRATED 


FLORAL WORK 


For JANUARY, is now out, containing a - 
full list of the 2,500 varieties of 


SEEDS 


AND 
VEGETABLE 
this celebrated firm. 


Grown and im byt 
illustrated wit Soe undred Engravings, 
and containing a vast fund of horticultural 
information, alike useful to the amateur or 
the professional—mailed prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cts., not one scone its 
value; also entitling the sender to oe) 
subsequent Numbers. 


te Over 1000 PREMIUMS taken on 


the product of Briggs & Brother’s Seed in one 


season. 
= Descriptive Price Lists, Circulars, &c., 
Sent free by mail on application. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N.Y. 


or, Chicago, Lil, 


-$20- 


wiLL 


{FIRST HORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N. Y. Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by the Legislature of tbe State of N.Y. 


Every one will here find a safe invest- 
ment, with guaranteed inter st, upon the 
most perfect system of finance now in use, 
as the holders of the Bonds and the Com- 
pany argequally benefited. One-half of 
,say ten millions, will be invest- 
ed in Mortgages aud Government Bonds, 
the interest on which will pay off the 
Bonds of the Company, and the residue 
in the lands and the Crystal Palace Build- 


ing, which secures the bondholders by a 


Trust Deed. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, - 
MORCENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 
PosT OFFICE DRAWER 29. 


tra illuminate 


more), all slate 
is especia)ly successful. 


heat 


tion. 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES. 


§ Specialities of particular merit, 


besides a great variety of all sorts: 


°s Head, Elevated Oven Ran 


Stag 
with Warming Closet,—beautiful and eff 
—none better. 


eet me. Portable Ran with 
Warming A favorite 


3. Beac 


Mammeth, or Globe Heater 
Improv stove fo 
epots, &c., & 
. Sa ford’s Patent Challenge Heaters, 
portable, set in brick or asa ae heater, for 


eating with one fire several rooms or a whole | 
ho ‘a th best satisfac- 


ouse. 
Sena 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS. 
299 ang 21 Water St., New York 


4 thousands in use wi 
circulars. 


| 
| 
‘+ 
THE BROOKS SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
| _ Cleveland, O., is unequaled in the West for 
ik | 
4 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ew xork or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 deg. 
Ze, 
emoved, 
Be sure 4 
| 
| Ai HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, ) 


and new fascinations added. 


__ Dec. 16, 1874. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


CcooD CIFT BOOKS. 


The Hanging of the Crane. 


A Home Poem, by H. W. LONGFELLOW. Beau- 
, tifully illustrated. Especially suitable for 
_ Holiday, Birthday, Wedding and Golden 
. Wedding Gifts. Cloth, $5; morocco, $9. 


| Childhood Songs. 


By Locy Larcom. A very handsome book of 
original songs for and about children—pure, 
tender, healthful, and finely illustrated. 
$2.25. 
te” A beautiful Birthday or Holiday Gift. 
“ With ‘ The Hanging of the Crane’ for the eld- 
ers, and this gy collection for the juveniles 


Oso od & Co. are making marvellously beautiful 
offerings for the ‘holidays. —{Worcester Palladium. 


A Foregone Conclusion. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. $2. 
~ “Tt has all the eons of his other books, 
delighttal style, 
keen observation, clever insight into*® ch aracter, 
were apparent in* Th e Wedding Journey’and‘A 
Chance Acquaintance ’; but ‘ 
sion’ has more than all these—a great deal of dra- 
mag power and a decided plot.”—{Boston Adver- 


Hazel-Blossoms. 


By J.G. WuitTrer. Full-page pictures. $1.50 
“Whittier through and | through. A whole 
Christ nas in a single book.” 


Raphael ‘Engravings. 
24 Plates, reproduced by the Heliotype proc- 
ess. (Including the “Visitation,” two 
groups of the * Holy Family,’’ the *“* Madon- 
na of the Fish,’’ and the “ Bearing of the 
' Cross.’’ A superb book. Quarto. $10. 


Toschi’s Engravings. 
From Frescoes of CORREGGIO and PARME- 
GIANO; 2% plates reproduced by the Helio- 
type protess from the ‘*Gray Collection of 
Engravings.” Harvard University, A beau- 
tiful volume. Quarto. $10. 


* *,* For sale by all BooksclNers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 
Three Gift Books. 


ROE’S POPULAR AR STORIES—INDORSED 
BY THE PRESXINVORSED BY THE PUBLIC 
—ARE JUST THE BOOKS TO GIVE TO YOUNG 
AND OLD. 


OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 
Just Published. 
. Inits Ninth Thousand. Largel2mo. $175. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
In its Twelfth Thousand. Large 12mo. $1 75. 


BARKIERS BURNED AWAY. 
In its Sixteenth Thousand. Large 12mo. #1 75. 


A FEW OF MANY. 
“All his personages have clear, eh t in- 

- dividuality, and make a fresh and seep impression 
on the reader.’’—New Tribune 

**Mr. Roe has exhibited a remarkable power of 
description, but has also shown greater sxill and 
fidelity to nature in character drawing. "— Harper's 
Megizine. 

“The best of the so-called vetigious novels pub- 
of late.”—UChristian Union 
“Intensely interesting without being sensational. 
Powerful in expression without being unnatural.” 
—Syracuse Daily Jou 

Muiled on receipt of price by 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway, New York. | 
And sold by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


“NORMAN McLEOD. 


- Dodd & Mead publish this day: 
The Starling, A story by Norman 
McLeod, author of Wee Davie, etc., 
late editor of Good Words. 


1 vol., 12mo, idlustrated gnd hand- 
somely bound, $1.50. 

Sold by all Booksellers and by the pub- 
lishers, 
DODD & MEAD, 762 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS TO YOUNG MEN, 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY DISCUS: 


SIONS for Young Men. By Mark 
Hopkins, D.D. 12mo, handsomely 
printed, $1.75. 


*,* Second Edition now ready. 


ON THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


GRACE FORGRACE. Letters of Rev. 
Witliam James. 1 handsome Teme 
Sald by all. booksellers, on 

receipt of- the-price, by the publishers. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 NY, 


FOR CHI LDREN. 


A Foregone Conclu- | 


and Good Books 
FOR PRESENTS, 


DODD & MEAD. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. HOPKINS. 
Strenath and Beauty. for Young 

ARK HOPKINS, D.D 
on paper and d handsomely $1.75 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. GARRETT. 


By & Waters. A story for Quiet By 
GARRETT, author of Occupations of 
a a Hetired Life, &e. mo, with 12 Lilustrations. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ABBOTT. 


American Pioneers and Patriots. A series 
illustrating the Early History of our Country. 


EIGHT VOLUMES NOW READY. 


PAUL JONES, ee DAVID CROCKETT, 

KIT CARSON, / 

MILES STANDISH, DE SoT 

CAPTAIN KIDD AN NIEL ‘BOONE. 

Each, 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely illustrated and 
bound. Price per $1.50 


STOCKTON. 


What Might Have Been Ex 
STOCKTON, author o 

&c., &c. Squar e, l6mo, with 12 Illus- 
By Sol. igyting.e Beard, &c. 

HOUNG. $1.50 


cted. B 
Roundabout 


t 


For gale by all Booksellers and by 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, New York 


You Need 


In Your Praycr-Meetings this Winter. 


[Plt is the finest collection of Devotional Hymns 
ever issued. Booksellers all over the country sell it 


Send 25 Cents for a Sample Copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Niath St., Ne We 
81 Washington Strect, Chicago. 


IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Without exception | the best eotneiion of NEW 
Sunday-school issued the past year. 
te Ask sk your Boo lier for it. 


A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., N. Y- 
91 Washingten Street, Chicago, 


VINEYARD OF 
You Need 


Fer Singing Schools, Day Schools, etc. 


We venture the assertion that no book has been 
issued during several years past containing such 
concise and practical elementary instructions, or 
as fine selections for practice and study. 


PRICE, % Cents; per Dozen Copies, $7.50. 


i Get a Cepy and Examine it! 


tw The Sunday-school and other Music Books 
published by us have a larger sale than those of 
any other publishers. Send for price list. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


976 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
91 Washingten St.. Chicage. 


**It is ceriainly the best of American Mag- 
azines.’’—Ezxpress, Buffalo, N.Y. 

**Its present popularity is the result ef 
pure merit.’’—Commercial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“There is not a dull page between its 
covers.’’—N.Y. Times. 
‘A medel periodical.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


THE GALAXY 
FOR 1875. 
JANUAKY NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTENTS 


Leah: WOMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Annie 
Francais. By Albert Rhodes. 


‘| Too Late. By Rose Terry Cooke. 


The Warlock of Windbags. By Junius Henri 

rowne. 

yO in the Marshes. By Charles Dawson 
anly. 


A Nerseman’s Pilgrimage. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
oyesen. 

The Native Races of America. 

Under the Reof with a 

Where it Ended. By A. P.C 

te is she Matter Anything the Mat- 


A fe By Richard Grant 
White. 


Drift-Weed. By Philip Quilibet. 
Scientific Miscellany. 
Current Literature. 


‘ ame BY THE EDITOR. 


A NEW STORY BY 
JUSTIN McCARTHY; 
CALLED 5 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 
will be commenced in the next number of the 
GALAXY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE | 
| PRICE 35 CENTS PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 


BE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 
for 


| SHELDON & COMPANY, New York | 


“GOOD BOOKS are always 


McCOSH.ON TYNDAL 
SEE JANUARY NUMBER OF TH 


A GREAT NUMBER. 


Vienna and the Centennial. Exceedingly im- 
portant to all interested in the projecte d expo- 
sition of 1876. Prof. J. M. Hart, New Yor 

Baron Liebig. By his successor. Prof. practi 
Vogel, Mun ch. 

sseciation for the Reform and Co di- 
FICATION OF THE L or NATIONS. 


c., the Secretar of "the 

Association, ion, James B. Miles, tary of 
e University Syetem in England, Prof. 
Angelo de Gubernatis, Florence. 

The Guarantee of Order and Republican 
GOVE RNMENT IN THE STATES. An instruc 
review of the political situation. Hon. T 
Cooley, University of ea 

Ideas in Nat uradverieaked by Dr. Tyndall. 

est. James McCosh, Princeton College 

sauna American Birds 

Books. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa—Froude’s 

English in Ireland—Marsh’s Earth as modified 

by man—Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics—His- 

tory of North American Birds——Walker’s Sta- 
tistical Atlas—Besant’s French Humorists— 

Recent Italian Publications. 


Terms, $5 pe nnum. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK: 


COMMITTEES SHOULD REMEMBER, 
while deciding between the candidates, 
that they CANNOT MAKE A MISTAKE in 
adopting the and acknowledged 
standard 


By Rev. C. S. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Amid all mutations of the old and 
advents of new rivals, this grand work 
holds on an even way. More Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches use it 
than all others combined, and we have 
reason to believe that a like proportion 
of new adoptions are in its ha por on: to-day. 

** It is entrenched in the affections of 
Christians everywhere.” 

New plates were made in 1872 to replace 
those which had becn worn out by being 
constantly on the press since its first 
lication in 1865, and consequently the 
mechanical of the 

k is + aad worthy of fame in other 


res 
oy opportunity of the new edition 
was also taken to incorporate much ad- 
ditional matter—whatever, in fact, the 
experience of the thousands who had 
used the first cdition could ri. 
make it more acceptable to everybod 
such a thing could be. The book has 
often said to be 
‘6 ALMOST AN INSPIRATION.’ 
A sample copy — be sent free for ex- 
amination to any clergyman who will re- 
turn it, if not adantede to the Publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 and 113 William St., New York; 
113 and 115 State St., Chicago. 


acceptable.” 


The undersigned offers. for sale 
a large stock of LIBRARY AND 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, in 
VARIOUS STYLES OF: BIND- 
ING, suitable for presents. 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
No, 812 Broadway,near 11th St. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM 


REL) MAN HAT 


wa T. Stepart’s. 
Boods sont C. 6. examination, or 
paid on of price 


3 et os 
. for ack, only 

1 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 


.4 Chambers St. Original urers ‘of 


LERY Co.” every blade. 


Klectro-Plated Ware.. 


THE: 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.. 
No. 550 Broadway, N. ¥., ~ 
Manufacture and offer a comp!cte assortment . 
of fine 
SILVER-PLATED 
TABLE WARE... 
ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


{Ornamental Articles | 


Suitable for Wedding Presents. - 


Reed-& Barton, 


Manufacturers of Fine 


Silver-Plated 


TABLE-WARK 


Would call especial attention to 
the great variety of new designs 
of 


DINNER, TEA, 
and 
WATER SETS, 
EPERGNES, CAKE 
FRUIT STANDS, | 
ICE PITCHERS, 


Speons & Forks, &c., 


Which we are now manufacturing 
for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


FACTORIES, 
Taunton, Mass. 


SALESROOMS 
AT FACTORIES, 
AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 
THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


WARE. 


New and Original Designs for Fall of 1874 just . 
out. Ask for these Goods. For »’e by all leading, 
dealers. 


Salesroom : 13 John Street, N. Yn. 


Home Sewing 


our Agencies in bn 
States, and are 
Machines to Agents, alf 


E are re-organizin 

parts of the Uo 
to furnish First Class 
sections where we one not represented; on very 


terms. 


correspendence from expe 
Agents; also from: inexperienced parties wishing 
to en e in a safe and’ ble business. -Vhe 
Home” sasu ent guarantee of successful com- 
etition with othér machines. Address JOHNSON, 
LARK & CO., at either of the following offices: 
335 Wash naton it» Boston, Mass. 


way, New 
Pe Aven: Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 


1 State Chicage, 
i South Filth Tes St. Louis, No. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. X., No. 24, 


Farm andy Garden. 


Publishers’ Department. 


HEDGES FOR FARM-FENCE—DO THEY PAY? 
By S. Fousom. 


HAT wil a hedge cost per rod that will keep 

eattle in and keep cattle out of an enclosure? 

How long will it take to grow such a hedge? What is 

the best and cheapest hedge plant? How much width 

of space will a cattle-proof hedge demand? On what 

farm in America can I find such a hedge? What does 

it cost a year, after maturity, to trim and care for it? 

What is the annual amount of interest and taxes on 

each one hundred rods of it on land worth $100 per 
aere? 

A neighbor who has some of the finest hedge in 
Western New York on bis farm, just in its prime, told 
me, this fall, that he wished it all cleaned out. It is 
Osage. What it cost him, or how loug it has been 
growing I know not. He says it costs him more to 
trim it and keep it in order than it would to build and 
maintain a substantial post and board fence. It occu- 
pies three times the ground, besides spoiling the soil 
for crops to a large and growingextent. The expense 
of digging it owt is all that saves it. 

Having looked for a hedge farm-enclosure of any 
cansiderable extent in a thousand miles’ travel, I 
failed to find one without extensive breaks. Honey 
- jJocust, Osage orange, hawthorn, soft maple, and vari- 
ous other hedge plauts, have beeu very freely tried in 
most of the Western States—and all, every where, have 
miserably failed to produce a trustworthy fence, a 
cheap fence, or even a durable fence. 

In our own State (New York), happily, we have 
only to fence our own stock in and make and main- 
tain half the line fence where neighbors demand it, 
suffering damage from cattle on the highways only 
when due @giligenve of an accompanyiug driver fails 
to keep traveliug animals from turning aside and in- 
juring our crops. Nevertheless we must have fences; 
and tke question at the head of this article recurs— 
Do hedges pay, as farm fence? 

Unless some improvement can be made in them, the 
question seems to foreshadow a strong negative vote. 
For faney grounds, parks. cemeteries, highway bounds, 
etc., the ornamental may be united with the useful in 
@ neat hedge of evergreens or fancy shrubs. But for 
farm fence, the hedge must be made productive of 
fruit to compensate for the land it occupies and the 
care it demands. 

Suppose, for example, that a row or double row of 
apple or pear seed be planted—a choice grape-vine 
being set at the same time in the row at distances of 12 
to 16 feet—and midway between these let a tree be 
grafted to some choice fruit. Train the grape-vines 
each way on top of the trimmed hedge, and let the 
grafted trees rise as posts. Here you havea hedge fes- 
teoned with fruit—a thing of beauty and a joy forever 
and a hedge that will restrain end turn farm animals; 
one that, if well tended, will grow in five or six years; 
one that by intertwining the twigs during this period 
will be even pig-proof and chicken-proof, and one that 
will also pay. 

Who will try a fruit-growing hedge? Seed, vines, 
and labor are the outlay. A bed of rich, meow soil, 
six to eight feet wide, is the first step. The plants for 
a few years will need the care bestowed ona row of 
corn, and then trimming and gathering the fruit. 


LARGE CHEESE.—An Ohio paper announces that 
2 monster cheese is to be madein that, State for exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Centennial. Itis to weigh four- 
teen tons, and will measure thirteen feet in diameter 
and eleven feet in thickness. It will be made in May, 
186. Itis becoming the custom in various localities 
abroad to cut up a large cheese for the Christmas 
market, and in Eugland the advent of big cheeses 
from this country is looked for with interest. The 
Inman steamer which left New York a fortnight ago 
took out a number weighing from 300 to 600 pounds 
each, one weighing over 1,200 pounds, and one weigh- 
ing 2.200 pounds. Phe make and cure are said to 
be perfect. The art of making these large cheeses 
appears to be well understood in this country. 


By WEIGuT.—The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has lately passed a law making it necessary 
that a dozen eggs weizh one and one-half pounds. This 
is a move in the right direction, and we hope that all 
of the other States may speedily follow the good ex- 
ample set by Massachusetts. It is annoying to the 
breeder of blooded and fine fowls to find, when he 
offers for sale eggs nearly twice as large as his neigh- 
bors, that they bring no more per dozen than do the 
smaticr ones. Also, the consumer is often vexed to 
find that he must pay the same price to-day fora dozen 
eggs weighing but a pound that he yesterday paid for 
a dozen weighing a pound and a half. Besides, an egz 
from a well-fed fow! is heavier and richer than an egg 
from & common fowl] that is only balf-fed, so that 
weight compared to size is an indication of richness. 
Thus, eggs of which eight will weigh a pound are bet- 
ter and rivher than those of comparatively the same 
size of which ten are required for a pound.—New En- 
gland Farmer. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 16, 1844. 


A FAIR PROPOSITION. 


LL newspapers have felt the pressure of 
the times during the past year, in the 
economizing tendencies of people; and, while 
we are cheered by knowing that the Christian 
Union has felt it less in proportion than others, 
we very frankly say to our friends that their good 
offices will be appreciated. For several years we 
have not followed the usual course in this matter, 
but have placed the labor of inviting subscribers 
upon our large corps of agents—mostly those who 
devote their time to canvassing, and by their com- 
missions earn their living. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of agents can testify to the comparative ease 
of the work, and we can certainly bear witness to 
its efficiency in their hands. 

But this year, we have decided not only to let 
the Agents do their work but also to see what 
our friends and weekly readers can do for us; 
we have scores of thousands of them, and their 
multitudinous kindly expressions give us assur- 
ance of their cordiality. Many will be glad to 
introduce the paper to their friends for its 
own sake; others for the sake of their friends, 
whose families will receive through them a week- 
ly visitor that they themselves welcome; while 
to others, who, in view of the coming Holiday 
season or their own desires and slimnegs of 
pocket, will be glad to do a little good-natured 
work in return for handsome remuneration, the 
‘*Premium Supplement” is addressed. Young 
folks, and folks not so young, wild find attractive 
matter there set forth to which we ask their atten- 
tion. Musical instruments, household articles, 
table-ware, ingenious toys and games, things use- 
ful and ornamental, certainly desirable, ean be had 
easily for a little effort in sending with your own 
renewals the subscriptions of some of your ac- 
quaintances or neighbors. 

Christmas is coming; and we suggest that in 
no way can you get beautiful and acceptable 
presents for your friends, or yourself, so easily 
as by getting a few subscriptions for a paper 
which the Agents say “ sells itself.” 

Read the list of Premiums sent out two weeks 
ago. If you haven’t got one, send to us for it; 
read it carefully ; decide what you want, and then 
go to work. You will not only confer a favor on 
those you induce to subscribe, but do yourself, 
and the CHRISTIAN UNION newspaper, a substan- 
tial service. 

Read the List. You will be sure to find some- 
thing you pavsticularly want. 

If you cannot avail yourself of any of these 
offers, do us the favor to place the supplement in 
the hands of some one who can. 

To each of our subscribers, new or oid, is of- 
fered, on terms elsewhere to be found, a cheice 
among our picture premiums, for an account of 
which, and of the new attractions of the paper 
itself for next year, see the article entitled *“* For 
1875.” 

The paper itself has no new promises or pro- 
spectus to make as toits teachings. It will work 
in the same lines in the future as it has in the past, 
striving only more effectively to advance the prin- 
ciples of living Christianity, to which it has been 
devoted from the first. If it shall come to every 
family, bringing sunlight, good nature, the cheer 
of Christian hope, and the joy of pure love, it 
will in part, at least, fulfill the wishes of its con- 
ductors. 


TIMELY SERVEOE ! 


ROM those who help us freely, as friends, we 
accept service cordially and thankfally. Butif 
any of these friends, or those not now so engaged, 
wish to earn by their services some substantial recog- 
nition in the shape of liberal cash commission on every 
subscription gained, or any of the thoroughly good 
premiums that we offer (such as books, organs, sew- 
ing-machines, and other desirable guaranteed arti- 
cles of first-class manufacture), read the list in the 
Illustrated Premium Supplement and take your choice. 
Many persons have written to us saying that they 
wanted sample copies, which being sent and used, 
they ask for more. Now we will send as many sample 
copies to any of our subscribers as can be used with 
profit. They should not be thrown away, or reck- 
lessly distributed, but given judiciously to persons 
who are likely to be pleased with them to the extent 
of subscribing. Therefore send for all you can use! 
Only, now is the time for work. The paper is taking 
a leap ahead in these days. The new attractions, to- 


gether with Mrs. Stowe’s delightful story, in addition 
to the usual excellences of the paper, produce an 
effect everywhere, and now is the time when every- 
body will find it easy to work efficiently in enlarging 
the circulation of the CHRISTIAN Union. Now is the 
time! 


FOR 1875! 


oo CHRISTIAN UNION has from the beginning 
aimed to bea welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 
Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and ‘* Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the ‘*‘CHRIsTIAN UNION”’ offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractiens. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hav- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcott’s “* Work,” Bdward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, ** We and Our Neighbors,” 
—a most charmiug specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will be 
sent an Illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription. Moreover, 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe, you 
may tell them that they will receive the paper FREE 
from the time of subscription to January Ist, 1875. 
Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every wéek a 
constant succession of interesting articles from con- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


New Feature. 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED NUMBERS.—For next year 
a new feature is to be introduced. The first nume 
ber of each month will open with a beautifully illus- 
trated article by some recognized favorite writer; 
the topics to be treated will be of special interest, 
not confined to the useful, nor yet to the merely 
pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested :— Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, ete.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Seience, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 


‘More detailed announcement of this feature will be © 


given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 


,as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 


attractive series of articles and illustrations. 
Premiums to Subscribers. | 
As to premiums, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer aselection from our lis—for which see op- 
posite page. 


A CORRECTION. 
In the Illustrated Premium Supplement, sent 


out three weeks ago, there are two errors which we. 


wish to set right. The price of Cake Basket (premium 


No. 12) is stated at $12, and is offered for 9 subscrip- 


tions; it should have been $9, to be sent for 7 subscrip- 
tious. 

The price of Ice Pitcher (premium No. 10) is stated 
at $15, and is offered for 12 subscriptions; it should 
have been $23, to be sent for 18 subscriptions. We will, 
however, send av Ice Pitcher answering to precisely 
the same description, but of a different pattern to 
-that shown in the illustration. 


GENERAL OLUBBING RATES. 
E will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 


cals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at the | 


rates below.. These prices include no premiums, except where 


spect) Price 

Postag Postage 

MONTHEIES. ag id. 

CHRISTIAN UNION r’s Montbly..... .. $7.20 

“ “ f§cribdner’s Monthly.......... 6.65 -28 

St. Nicholas. .. 5.65 20 

ee “ The Atlantic Monthly....... 6.50 20 

“ Arthur’s Magazine.......... 5.70 
WEEKLIES. 

“ “ “ fFarper’s Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 

“ “ Bi 5.90 | 6.40 

The N. ¥. 4.90 5.20 


*Inciuding Premium Engraving. 
+Must be bet mary 


Address all communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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- gubseription to the two together, or tor a two years’ subscription to either one (at $6.00). 


Premiums). Foypr copies, $10. which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20, The party who sends us $20 for a elub of eight copies 


Bay 
world; this judgment is soberly considered and mos 


Dec. 16, 1874. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


° TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


UNION. 


THE CHRIST 


CHOICE AND ARTISTIC PICTURES. ra 
1.—Marshall’s “‘Housebold Engrabing-of Glashington. 


A Work of World-wide Fame, tniversa!ly atmowledged to be the most magniicent Steel Engraving ever executed im America. 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY HOME. 


his superb large line eugraving of WASHINGTON, from Stvart’s celebrated oil portrait in the Bosten Athenasiam,—a Plate 
valued at Ten THOUSAND DOLLABS—wWheu originally brought out, about teu years ago, at onee placed Mr. MARSHALL in the 
very front rank of enzravers—aucient or moderp—meeting, both in Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums 
of irtists, critics, and mev of judgmevp. It was even selected for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to pone but the very highest works of art. It is, moreover, tbe best, indeed the only satisfaetory, portrait of 
WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged staudard * household engraving” of him. 
GUSTAVE DORE writes: From EDWARD EVERETT. 


“It will be a real féte for we and my friends to receive and greet| * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Washington. 
here the master of art tit to how often It is truly a superb work.” 
we have stood ore your two powerful and ulle works [the ** W ASH- . 
ENGTON ”’ and the *“* LINCULN *’]to admire and study them. It would be From GEORGE BANCROFT, the great Historian. 
a long task to write here the friends give, of your| “ ae en- 
vigorous."’ rai i : rom 
stuart, by Marshall,is beyond comparison the best of them all—the only 
From D. HUNTINGTON, Pres’t Nat. Academy of Design. | 01 that is perfectly satisfactory. 
**T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving of Stu- From GEORGE 8S. HILLARD, the well-known Art Critic. 
’s Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s ait.|. “ Were it the head of some unknown person, a iover of art would be 
ie has combined force and delicacy in rendering the expression of the | glad to have a copy of the engraving, for its rare intrinsi¢g merits; and 
every American shoul! be ready to make some sacrifice other ways 
satisfactory a representation of W n.. 


great original, and even the color ts suggested. FKvery one, and, above 
all, every American, should possess a copy of this noble priut.”’ } in order to possess 50 


A Unique, Useful and A propriate Present 


fer the Ho 
The Utility Adjumable Table. 
May be raised or lowered 
to suit avy person or pure 
‘pose, and folded and pack- 
ed uwuy in mument. To 
ladies in cutting and bast- 
ing it is invaluable; to in- 
valics u comfort, and to 
children a luxury. The 
greatest convenience of 


F upwards, forwarded any- 


on receipt of price, or C.O.D. Send for c 
and qu: te the (hristian Crion. 

LAMBIE, SARGENT & CO., ; 
SOLE PROVRIETORS AND MANUFACIURERS, 
793 Broadway, bet. 16th and 11th Streets. 


AVEILUDE 


OR GAME OF 


A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
Only 50 cents a Game. 
FOR CHRISTMAS! 
AVILUDE OR GAMF OF BIRDS. The most de- 
lightful and instructive game ever published. 
75,000 sold in three months. OLD and YOUNG play 
it with equal enjoyment. Sent post-paid on ree 
ceipt of fifty cents. 

addition to our home amuse- 


ments."’—C ian Union. 
Send three cent stamp for catalogue of all our 


es. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


11.—Marshall’s “Peoples Portrait of Lincoln. Your Own Printing 


This work, which has a sound and evdurivg fame as the most perfect agi ever made of ‘* Honest Old Abe’s” strong but 
kindly face, isa worthy companion to the ** WASHINGTON,” as witness the great Doré’s enthusiastic praise of them together. 
As the orizgmal plate is not owned by us, we eannot present it to every subscriber for either periodical, but will send it fora 


Easter Cross.” 


An exquisite new Cross-and-Flower piece, entitled ‘‘ Tar Lorn Is RISEN,” a picture which for delicacy of conception and 
harmony of color is most rare. The subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resurrection Morning, wreatbed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
likes of the valley—tbe flowers and foliage of early spring, symbols of the new life. As a whole, the picture is an exquisite 
expression in natural objects of the central thought of the New Testament, and will receive a warm welcome from all who 
love The Book. A Paris-printed gil chromo (size 122% by 16% inches) which seils for $5.00 in the art-stores, and is an instantand 


universal favorite. 7 
1v.—‘@ur Boys; or Che Dinner and Che Hap.” 


Two new and original pictures, painted expressly for the subscribers t6 the CHRISTIAN Union, by Mrs. 8S. Anderson, the 
artist whose genuine iuspiration has brightened more than 180,000 American homes with those charming Baby-Hea 


vi—‘@Our Girls; or Gide Awake, and Fast Asleep.’ 


IV. and V. are two pairs of admirable oil chromos, among the most spirited productions 9f modern art, reproduced from 
the original paintings in all the richness of oil colors by chromo-lithographic stones, executed by JEHENNE, of Paris, the 
master of that art. These are reproductions of the original paintings, and are to all who love art or 
children. 

The two Boys are the real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his merry eyes daneing with fun at the antics of 
his pet dog; the other, a lovely face with bis pretty head fallen over on his arm,.is sunk in the depths of a sweet and sound 
boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with his dinner. The Girls are known all over the land; for, while the original 
price of them in the market was $10.00 the pair (and is still in England and France), we have giver away over 180,000 pairs 
of them (360,000 pictures), to subscribers of this paper. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, so as to get a Premium Picture early. 


1m N. B.—Of these premiums, No. ‘‘I’’ will be sent to any subscriber to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Po tpit who at the time of subscribing shall indicate his choiceand enclose 25 cents for carefully and securely packing it, and for 
postage. No. “II” poet being our own plate, cannot be afforded for either CuristIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT atone, but 
wil be sent to any yearly subscriber for both, or any two year subseriver for either. Packing and postage,25cts. Nos. * III,” 
“IV,” or“ V” being chromos, have to be mounted and varnished as well as packed and mailed, therefore, the charge for 
either of them, with a yearly subscription te either CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT will be 50 cents. 

1. Subscription Price of either Periodical, $3.00. 


TERMS. 
2. The same Premiums sent with cither. 
3. A Subscription to either for 2 years, or to both jor 1 year, at $5.50, counts as two subscriptions, and entitles the subscriber 
to 2 prom according to his choice (except in case of Premium No. ID). 
e [f you prefer, you can take Paper or Sermon for a yeur, without premium, at $3. , 
5. Postage, as required By the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and Premium. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies, $3.00 per annum (or $3.50 including the mounting and free deli by mail of the Pictwre- 
(all sent at one time) will be entitied to a eopy free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture 
premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. oney should be 
sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the der. 


“ J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


PLYMOUTH. PULPIT: 
he Weekly Pamphlet Publication of HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


In Shape suitable for Binding and Preservation in Book Form. 


More than five years. now, these verbatim Reports of Mr. BEECHER’s sermons, made by Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop, for seventeen 
years Mr. BEECHER’S special tye have been published without intermission—one sermon each week, of those currently 
ed in Plymouth Church. It is the only authorized edition of the great preacher’s discourses. Each number contains also 

e Prayers before and after the sermon, anda record of the ScRIPTURAL LEssons and Hymns sung. To show what is thought 


of these we give a few 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. : 
BRITISH. AMERICAN. 


“They are magnificent discourses. I have often taken occasion to} “We recognize in these sermons a power which is not given to more 
that Beecher is the greatest preacher that ever in one man ina century.” Buffalo(N_Y) Courier. 
pronounced.”""—Rev. Dr. PARKER, in The Pulpit Analyst. Boston, Mass. 
“We are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and st which h “ Worthy of ¢ 
lays. ... Like thegreatest minds of history he ds bumblyjof their style 
ore God, and finds the most affluent nutriment for his scnius in the|their illustrations; for the large amount of con an 
things of God and Christ. With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that)lating thought embodied in them, and for the force and skill 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, he|whic religious considerations are made to bear upon the most common 
pours forth the treasures of his thought,” —Brittah Quarterly Review. ‘transactions of life.’-—Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover, Mass. 
Subscription Price, $3.00 per Annum. : 


If taken with the CurfsT1anw Unton the two will be sent for $5.50. 20 cents additional must also be sent to prepay the postage 
CHRISTIAN above. | 


year. The Picture Premiums for PLymouts PuLtpttT are the same for the UNION, descri 


$9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
etc. Largersizes forlarge werk. 
Business Men dw their printingand 
advertising, save money and increase 
tS trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
, {ulpastime for spare hours, BOYS 

= = havegreatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
P. g Catalogue presses type etc, to the Mire” 
Tess” KELSEY &CO. Meriden. Com 


THE CORRUGATED. 


STOVE PIPE ELBOW, 


Sa MADE ON THE : i 
cer, Only True Principle, 


Portable 


* 


2 y 

= Corrugated Elbow Co., ‘| 
62 Cliff St.. New York. 

1044 W 2d 8t., Cincinnati, O. 217 Lake St., Chicago. 


BUY ONLY FET 


The Best and Most Accurate. 


Weigh-Master’s Beams and Frames. 

HOWE PATENT BALANCE ~ 

RAILROAD, EXPRESS, and STORE 
TRUCKS, 

.For Sale by Hardware Dealers Generally... 


PAGE & CQ., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
3 Park Place, ... New York 


OVEB 1,000,000 WITNESSES 
can testify to the superiority of the 


DIAMOND SPECTACLES AND EYE GLAS 


he Human Eye known to Science. Try one 
an convinced. One responsible 
goweter in every city keeps them. eo 
uine. e-mark stamped in thé bow 


ine. Trad 
of the Spectecie and handle of e Glass. 
SPENCER MFG. CU., 
18 ID NE, N. 


by, 


where in the United States . 
ircular 


FOR CHRISTMAS? 


SCALES. 


Shey being the most perfect artificial help ta 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. X., No. 24. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a full description of all our 
Premiums (including Silverware, Sewing 
Machines, etc., etc.) will besent free to all 
applicauts. We have not room here for 
the Descriptive List. We ask each of our 
Old Readers to kindly call attention to 
this fact, and either to raise a club of 
subscribers, and secure one of these use- 
ful and valuable Premiums for himself, 
or put some friend or neighbor in the 
way of doing the same. It is Light 
Work for Good Pay.°* 


Htliscellany. 


A PuzzLED FRENCHMAN.—‘‘I be- 
gin to understand your language bet- 


ter,” said my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, 


to me; ‘* but your verbs trouble me still, 
you mix them up so with your preposi- 
tions.” 

““IT am sorry you find them so trouble- 
some,”’ was all I could say. 

“T saw your friend Mrs. James just 
now,” he continued. “She says she in- 
tends to break down housekeeping. Am 
I right there?” 

‘Break up housekeeping, she must 
have said.”’ 


*Oh! yes, I remember. Break up | 


housekeeping.”’ 

**Why does she do that?” I askéd. 

** Because her health is broken into.”’ 

** Broken down, you should say.”’ 

** Broken down—oh, yes! And, indeed, 
since the small-pox bas broken up in 
our city—”’ 

Broken out—’”’ 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few 
weeks.”’ 

“* Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No. She is afraid it will be broken— 
broken— How do [ say that?’’ 

* Broken into.”’ 

“Certainly; that is what I meant to 
gay.” 

“Is her son to be married soon?”’ . 

“No. The engagement is broken— 
broken—”’ 

Broken off.”’ 

“Yes; broken off.’' 

Ah! I had not heard that.” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son 
only broke the news to her last week. 
Am Iright? Iam so anxious to get the 
English well.” 

**He merely broke the news. No pre- 
position this time.’’ 

“It is hard to understand. The young 
man, her son, is a fine fellow. A break- 
er, I think.”’ 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. 
Good day,’ So much for the verb “to 
break.”’ 


Brown’s Metallic Weather “43 


Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 3 
ever around windows and doors, stop 
RA T LING SASHES. Stood the 
test 1% EARS. for 


samples. S12 
Note Paper, 18 Envel- 
Knife, two Blades and White Handle. 
or Pack of — Cards. with 
59 rinte4 on all. gon. 90 st-paid, 
Cc. D. MACKEY, 
CENTS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— BLE WINES fer Sucratnontal and 


Medical Purpose 
e STANDA WINES the PLEASANT 
VALLEY WINE COMPAN (Hammondsport, 


N. are absol re. ‘sola from their depot 


oo Street. Also Scu perm. the Native Wine of 
Noith Carolina, $2. acoording to age. 


CALIPORNTA and ECROPEAN INES. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
descriptive of the 


Goodenough Improved Horseshoe. 


All fitted for use. No s required. Eve 
Breeder, ove Horse his 

n srTrier. w Yor. 
4 und 363 Elizabeth : 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FUR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


and secure anuaary r which’ 
It will contain Poe ,, CA. ellow (on Charles 
Sumner), Aldrich (a Chr 


oem), 
Elizabeth Oly b fayard 
lor (Life in Wi iver Wendell Hoimes The 
Americanized Eur wen ( Recent 
Spiritual 


James, Jr.’s Novel (Roderick 
Mr. Sanborn’s Papers on John Brown, and a Story 
by “Mark Twain ” Old Times on the Mississippi. 


The Cer 
of the above 
Whittier, Howells, Aldrich, Parkman, Warner, 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss in 
the best American writers in prose and verse. Able 
editorial dopartments of Recent Literature, Art, 


Music, Education. 
HE ATLANTIC 

is the foremost Literary M ne of Ame . oe 
leading contributors wibte or no other 

and the managers propose to keep it where it bas 
always stood 

At the “Head of American 

TERMS: Singie or specimen numbe re, os 

cents. Yearly sent to Publishers, 


Remit mous by | by mall should be sent by a money 
order, draft, or a letter to H. O. HOUGH- 
TON & Co., Rivers de Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Published by H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place. New 

ork. 


THE REVEILLE. 


j |A Monthly Paper published at Norwich University. 


Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit 

and Humor, and College News. $i per year. Sent 

six months on — for 35 cents. Send "Dau for 

specimen. Premium of one scholarship for a year 

in Norwich University for largestglub of Subscrib- 
ers. PROF. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT, 
For Patent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


3,000 ENGRAVINGS; 1,840 PAGES 4to. 


J. CURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 
No. 244 State St., and 60, 62, 64, 66 and 
68 Boerum Place, Brooklyu. 

_Repairing promptly attended to. 


iF YOU WANT 


an elegant and durab!e Gold Watch, 
and make a handsome saving in money, buy the 
Ladd Patent Wares Cage tor or row 
They are made in Mansard 
to which we have this Fall added — new and 
beautiful BASCEN in Gents’, Ladies’, and 
Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders. For sale by 
all.parts of the Country. 
are e the Cover, and date 
cf under the bez 


Send for full to the manu- 
facturers, J. A. 
i Malden Lane, New York. 


PR ic List of Waltham Watches. 
A book of 16 pages. Sent free by 
HOWARD & CO., 222 5th Avenue, New York. 
When you write mention Christian Union. 


Largest Assortment in 
THIS CITY OF 
Wool-Lined 
Arctic Overshoes, 
Rubber Boots 
And Shoes. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Cor. Maiden Lane and Nassau St, 


‘Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
will soon be here. If you wish for yourselves and 
families BOOTS and SHOES, CHILDREN’S LEGGINS. 


GENTS opriate Tos BLIPFEns, useful and 
appropri» or the ho ya, patr 
LER & CO., 3 3 Union 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


000 HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
“tp and an, almost 
en away. 410.000 “Inveniles, 
a.atifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth h Catalogue, 
ga rothe 
St., New York 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A doubie barrel gun. bar or front action locks ; 
warranted wist barre]s,and a good shoot- 
er, or no h Fiask, Pouch and ad-cutter, 
for $15. Can’'be seeout O. D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying bill. Send een 5 for circular 
to P. POWELL & SON, ae 

28 Main St. ‘Cincinaatt, Oo 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


K. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
Broadway, opp. M>tropolitan. CHRoMOSsand 
FRAMES. STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First 


100 VISITING CARDS 8232 


Get particulars from BOSTON PRINTING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for Steep or Flat Roofs in All Climates. 


ROOFI 
ASK is “all ee INT, a strictly rich color an ouverior body: 


OILER 


se Materials are 


jopered ready 
tive Panspnete Price ts, Instructions, etc. 
Dealer 


eat CAL TiON.—-The public are hereby cautioned 


CHING Be and ofr ag Materi- 


ready for use, eS be easily applied by any one. Send for descrip- 


ral Inducements to General Merchants and 
purchasing or using any ere for ne 


above or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASB STOS, Anions they bi bear our name and date 


and Sole Manufaet 


JOHNS, Maiden Lane, New York. 


Established 1958. 


1875. 
THE NEW YORK -TIMES, 


A Political, Literary and General 
Newspaper. 


Devoted to Reform in Municipal, 
State, and General Gov- 
ernment. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Postage Free for 18/79. 


AS A FAMILY PAPER, 

THE TIMES has always borne a very high reputa- 
tion throughout the United States. It is free from 
all objectionable advertisements and reports, and 
may be safely admitted to every domestic circle. 
The disgraceful announcements of quacks and 
medical pretenders which pollute so many news- 
papers of the day are not admitted into the col- 
umns of THE TIMES on any terms. The paper has 
always resisted the communistic theories adve- 
cated by mischievous journals, and has opposed 
those attacks on the Family as the basis of society 
which are so frequently made and which have led 
to so much misery and crime. 


AS A POLITICAL JOURNAL, 


THE TIMES will be devoted, as in the past, to a dis- 
criminating support of the Republican party, while 
it reserves the right of expressing independent 
opinions upon the measures or policy of. any ad- 
ministration or upon the course of any leaders. It 
belongs to no faction or clique within a pafty, and 
has never entered into any relations which were 
likely to imperil its perfect freedom. Its course is 
that of independence within the Republican party, 
for in that way can the interests of the people be 
most efficiently served. Party government is es- 
sential to a constitutional country, and when jour- 
nals profess to have “no party” it is usually 
because they have no principles. THE TIMES is 
faithful to the convictions and 
Republican party was based, 
mouthpiece of a clique. It was 

established es an “ organ,” nor has it ever asked 
for or received any “ favors’ from the party with 
which it has been identified. It has supported the 
Republican party in the past solely because it be- 
lieved that party to be founded on principles of 
right and justice. But its support has been freely 
and impartially rendered, and it will never consent 
to serve as a mere instrument for registering the 
decrees of politicians. 

Its course in reference to the Tammany Ring, at 

a time when all the other daily papers in New York 


obstructed and discouraged its efforts, attests its 


sincerity in the cause of Reform. THE TIMES 
stood alone in demanding Reform from 1869 to the 
close of 1871, and there is no sincere and honest 
proposal for Reform in any branch of the Govern- 
ment which will not henceforth be heartily sup- 
ported by THE TIMES. ‘But it will not conspire in 
assisting ambitious politicians or demagogues to 
reach power under false pretences. It will not 


consent without remonstrance to see the revival 
of the worst features of Tammany rule under the 


names of new“ Bosses.” Alroady the people of 
New York are threatened with that corruption of 
government, and even of justice, which did so 
much to reader the former Tammany rule infam- 
ous. At tho elections in November; 1874, Tammany 
triumphed in New York State; and even on elec- 
tion day Mr. Tilden proved how unable he was to 
control his own followers. The ballots for the 

constitutional amendments were fraudulently can- 
celed, an outrageous political murder was com- 
mitted, und the furms of justice were grossly 
violated by John Kelly himself. Mr. Tilden never 
uttered a word of remonstrance against these pro- 
ceedings, although he must have known perfectly 
well what was going on. Kelly is the real Gover- 
nor of New York State to-day, and, if the Demo- 
crates should regain pessession of the Federal 
power, men of Kelly’s stamp would govern the 
nation and fill the publi: offices. 

To all these great public seandals THE TIMES 
will be inflexibly opposed. It will endeavor to ad- 
vecate truth and justice, and decline to surrender 
its columns for the use of leaders of any party. It 
will continue to advocate those measures by which 
the honor, the peace, and the prosperity of the 
nation can be best secured and promoted, and will 
constantly study the wants of the people, rather 
than the wishes of individual politicians. In pur- 
suing this course it will simply adhere to the prin- 
ciples latd down in the first number! of the journal, 
and which were thus set forth: 

“Upon all topics—political, social, mora), and re- 

ligious—we intend that the paper shall speak for 


itself, and we only ask that it may be judged ac- 
cordingly. We sball be conservative in all cases 


where we think conservatism essential to the 
public good; and we shall be radica! in everything 
which may seem to us to require radical treatment 
and radical reform. We do not believe that every- 
thing in society is either exactly right or exactly 
wrong. What is good we desire to preserve and 
improve; what is evil to exterminate or reform. 


Started in September, 1851, THE TIMES has ever 
since been recognized as among the most success- 
ful, popular, and influential newspapers in the 
country. Two of its original proprietors still direct 
its policy, and, with greatly increased resources 
and experience, will spare no pains to extend and 
strengthen its claims upon the confidence and sup- 
port of that public which it has endeavored faith- 
fully to serve for upward of three and twenty 

years.” 2 


spirit of fairness and impartiality, free alike from 
self-interested aims, political jobbery, or undue 
favoritism. It will represent the great body of the 
people, rather than any clique. On all subjects it 
will maintain an attitude of perfect independence. 
Its CORRESPONDENCE will be full and timely, and 
directed with special reference to the publication 


Its REPORTS wiil be prepared with the utmest 
aare. The LITERARY DEPARTMENT will be in 
thoroughly capable hands, and will present a full 
review of the literature. the fine arts, the music, 
and the drama of the day. The scientific and edu- 
cational reports and articles are specially prepared 
by some of the ablest men in the country. 

The Sunday edition of Tar TIMES includes, tn 
addition to all the news, selected and original lite- 
rary matter of the most varied and agrceable chare 
acter. Special arrangements have been made to 
impart new attractions to this feature of the paper. 
Among the contributors of original stories or arti- 
cles to this paper are Bret Harte, J. W. De Forrest, 
Thomas Hardy, Dutton Cook, William Black, and 
negotiations are being carried out with many other 
distinguished authors. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 
THE DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the 
$12 
TUE DAILY TIMES, per annum, exclusive of 
the Sunday Edition.................... 
THE SUNDAY EDITION, per annum............ 200 
We beg to state that Postage will be pata at this 
office, free, on all editions of THE TIMES sent to Pop 
, under the new Law, to take — on the lst 
of January, 1875. 


The New York Weekly Times. 


A PAPER FOR THE FARMER. 
A PAPER FOR THE MECHANIC. 
A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES 


WILL CONTAIN 
Selected Editorials from the Daily Times, General 
News, Domestic and Forcign, the Proceedings of Con- 
gress and the State Legislature, Full and Interesting 
Correspondence, Book Reviews, the Choicest Literary 
Selections, ORIGINAL STORIES BY BRET HARTE 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

Its most Prominent Feature will be a COMPLETE 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, with Original Arti- 
cles from Practical Farmers; Complete Weekly Market 
Reports; Full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club; Financial, Domcstic Produce, Live 
Stock, Dry Goods, and General Market. 


IN CLUBS OF THIRTY, ONE DOLLAR PER 
. ANNUM 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR..... 
Club Rates: 

FIVE COPIES, (per $7 50 

TEN COPIES, 12 50 

TWENTY COPIES. “ 22 00 

THIRTY COPIES, “ 30 00 


AXD ONE EXTRA CoPy TO EACH CLUB. 
For Every Club of Fifty, One Copyof 4° 


The Semi-Weekly Times 
To the getter-up of the Club. 


Postage Free to Subscribers. 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 


is pubHshed every Tuesday and Friday, and con- 
Aains all the agricultural andilitcrery mattcr of the 
Weekly edition, and a full and careful compilation 


“of editorial and news features of the Daily. 


Terms of the SEMI-WEEELY TIMES: 


ONE COPY. ODE FEAT... 30 
Ten copies, one yegr, and one extra copy free 25 00 

Subscriptions téeither of our cditions received 
for a less length of time than for one year at the 
yearly rate. 

The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEFFKIY mailed one 
year to clergymen at the lowest rates. 


POSTAGE FREE to SUBSCRIBERS. 


These prices areinvariable. We have no travel- 
ing agents. Remitin draftson New York ‘or Post- 
Office Money Orders,if possible; and where nei- 
pore of t can be procured send the money ina 
registered letter. 

Terms, cash in advance. Address 


The New York Times, 


New York Ciiy. 


Its EDITORIAL COLUMNS will be conducted ina. 


of the truth on all questions and from all parts. 
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The Wonderful Collar. 


_ Duc. 16, 1874. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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_CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


~The Choral Pipe Organ. 


Sweet-toned, Powerful, and Economical. Capa- 
tes of the large organs. Mere 
ble of the grand eam other make. Endorsed 


less cost than an 
ee most t eminent musicians and organists and 


hu 
he Cit ; Of Be Boston selected these Organs for its 


senmers ublic Institutions, over all competi- 


to 
special st equal to ordinary #1, 
size A. ual to A 200 organs. Sizes B Ca 
#700. and $800, equal to organs, 
ay y costing MUCH MORE THAN DOUBLE THESE 
AMOU NTS. nd for circulars to 


G. H. RYDER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y.. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
call Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of —— and Tin, 
mounted with the best tary Hang: 
Chur Schools, 


arran 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati. 


MENEELY BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., known to the 
6 are made at HE MENEE 
FO DRY,” WEST TROY Patent 


Mountings. Catalogues free. _ No z Vo Agencies. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the Patent Elastic Felt. For particulars 
address Hi. - OS TERMOOR, flice, 75 
Pearl Street. Box 4,004. 


FIRST-CLASS TOOL 


No. 1. No. Amateurs’. -850 00 
No. 2. Youths’.... 2000! No.4. Farmers’.... 65 
No. 3. Gents’...... 35 00| No.5. Mechanics’. +125 00 


Filled with Best Tools only. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars to 
J.T. PRATT & CO., 
. 53 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Have You Seen It@ Ask your merchant for 
i it costs only four cents. It can washed with 
sponse. and made as bright as new for a week. 
a three-ply, all cloth, no paper. Will wear longer 
than any collar made Is beautiful in shape and 
finish, and perfect in fit. 
GLOBE MANU FACTURING COs 
510 Broadway. New Y ork. 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


‘is GUARANTEED to be 

:/ the best article known 
for Cleaning and Pol- 
Waite SILVER 


Try it. by drug- 
gists, house-furnishing 
stores and jewelers. 


No. 9 Gold St.. N. ¥. 


FOLDING C HAIRS 
FOR CHURCHES, | Catalogues mailed 
LECTURE ROOMS free appli- 


Cu Co. New ew Faven, Ct 
THE GREAT | 
Preserver of Heaith, 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS pre- 

4 vent Coughs, Colds, and Lung 

é iseases, and are a sure cure for 
Rheumatism. Recommended for 
Invalids and ed people by the 
best medical authority. 


— HALL & CO., Manf’s, 

= 44 West Broadway, N. York. 
=} Agents for the PATENT BUCKSKIN 
SUPPORTER and SIBLEY’S PATENT: 
* DRESS SHIELDS. 


ADNERTISERS Send twenty-five cents to 
w, New York, 


only 


P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Ro 
for their Pamphiet of one hundred 8, containing 
lists of 8,000 newspapers, and sho owing | 


Cost of advertising. 


LADIES! 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
GENTLEMEN. 


AN ELEGANT ROBE DE CHAMBRE, 
AN ELEGANT LIBRARY JACKET, 
AN ELEGANT SUIT OF CLOTHES, 


ELEGANT OVERCOAT; 


ALSO 


AN ELECANT VARIETY OF SILK SCARF TIES, 
CLOVES, etc., etc. 


MUFFLERS, 


JESSUP & CO., 


256 Broadway, opp. City Hall, N. Y. 


N. B. We have no old stock. 


att 


J|UNION ADAMS & CO., 


Nos. 637 and 913 Broadway, 


ARE SELLING, AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDER-WEAR, 


FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


Ete., tc. 


EHte., 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


NEW YORK. 


138 & 140 Fulton ‘Street, 


REEMAN & BURR, availing themselves of the unusual advantages 
offered by the great depression in trade and decline in prices in replenishing 
stock, open the season with a much LARGER STOCK than ever before, and are 
00| selling at very LOW PRICES. 


Order, or Ready-Made. 
Sacks, Frocks, 


Suits, $10 
Suits, $15 
Suits, $20 
Suits, $30 
Suits, $40 
Suits, $50 
Suits, $60 


Ceatte.; BY LETTER attended to with care and seinem FREEMAN 

COUNTRY NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail them- 

selves, enables parties in any part of the country to order direct from them, with 
receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 


ULES FoR SELP-MEA SURE, Samples of Goods, Price-list, Book of Fash- 
FREE on application. 

[MAN & BURR are closing out at a fraction of their cost a large 
assortment of odds and ends — broken suits, etc., embracing many of the must useful and 


& BURR’S 


he certainty o 


ORDERS.. 


ALF COST AND REF 
serviceable garments that can be ma 


$5, $8, $10 $12. $15, $20, $30, $40. 


$3, 85,910, $15, "$20. 
To Order. or Ready-Made. 


ats G, Boys’ Suits, $5 
cor Boys’ Suits, $8 
Boys’ Suits,$10 
| Boys’ Suits,$12 
Boys’ Suits,$15 
Boys’ Suits,$20 
1 Boys’ Suits,$25 


OY "ERC, 


ASK your Watch- 
maker to shew 
ou a 


purchasing 
those of any other 
make, in key or 
stem-winders, La- 
Se dies’ and 
sizes The 

watches are full 
ruby-jeweled, and 
combine all mod- 
ern improve- 
ments in watch- 
and were 

rded h 

GRAND PRIZE at the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
for best performance and greatest accuracy in 
adjustment, ard are warranted to perform — the 
same degree of regularity as those made by the 
best manntocerets in Euro or America. For 
sale by QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 15 Maiden Lane, 
Agents for the Manufacturers. 


= 


Established in 1843. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, 
189 AND 191 WATER STREET, or P. O. Box 376, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


1875.—_POSTPAID— $81.60. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Sv- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED. {#7 Send ten cents for a 
Sample Number. Subscribe NOW, and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS! 


SILK, ALPACA AND GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER MAKE, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.,”. 


> 
Z 
- 
= 

me 
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The Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 
it the Gums. Whitens the 
eeth, Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a 

Delicious Fragrance in the mout 
eee d by the most eminent Dentists of 

ope and used by s all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggis 


DEVOE’S 


BRILLIANT OIL. 


SAFE BEYOND ALL CHANCE, 


The — Illuminator in the World, 


Diploma of Merit awarded to The Devoe Man- 
ufacturing Company’s Brilliant Oil at the Vien- 
na Exposition of 1873. - 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


PROPRIETORS, 
NEW YORK. 


MAYNARD’S 
Breech Loading Combination Rifles 


AND SHOT GUNS. 


CENTRAL FIRE Reloading-Cap- 
ped Cartridges. Send for ce- 
ist with Target Illustrations. 


Mass. Arms. Co.,Chicopee = 


Parisian Flower Company, 


—IMPORTERS— 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
The Latest Novelties 
IN ARTIFICIAL FIJLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS 
AND VEILS, OSTRICH AND COCK’S PLUMES 
AND TIPS, FEATHER TRIMMINGS AND 
STUFFED BIRDS, and BIRD’S WINGS 
in many varieties. 
FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING DRESSES, 
TO ORDER. 


Te Parisian Flower % 
LOEWENSTEIN, Prop., 
FOR ‘ 


VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER 
A SPECIALTY. 
Churches, Halis, and Dwellings Decorated. . 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED TO THE 
TRADE. No.9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIs. 
23 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University place, New York 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


BOYS “AND MIDDLE- AGED. MEN 


Trained for a successful start in business nee 
taught how to get a living. make money, and 
come enterprising, useful citizens. STMAN 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, PoUGHKEEPSTIE, N. Y., on the 
Hudson, the only institution devoted to this 
cially. NEW BUILDINGS OPENED DEC. 8. he 
oldest and only practical Commereial School, and 
only one providing situations for graduates. 

fers to patrons and graduates in nearly every city 
and town. Applicants enter any day: dress 
for particulars and me 3 3 e of 3, uates in 


N, D., 
business, ¥ - 


246 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York, 


ASK THE RETAILER FOR OUR MAKE WHICH HAVE OuR NAME ON THE BUTTON AND 
| HANDLE. OUR NAME IS ONLY ON SUCH QUALITIES AS WE CAN CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND, 


| 


ale of Long Ago. By E. Disosway. 
Cloth. Black and $1. 50. 
This story deals with the days of witchcraft in New —_ 
Prt is remarkable for its riridness and delicacy of cha 
- It gives a very realistic picture of the religious society of 


"PORTER & COATES, Publishers 
Philadelphia. 


a Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc.” Fully 
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F for six years before the American 
. : public, and never failed to give 
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